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JUS CONNATUM AND THE DECLARATION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN 


The famous lines in the first part of Goethe’s Faust: 


Vom Rechte, das mit uns geboren ist, 
Von dem ist leider nie die Frage, 


in which Mephistopheles sums up his vitriolic invectives 
against the study of jurisprudence in general and of positive 
law in particular, have always been interpreted as a reference 
to the so-called natural law. Since the entire passage in which 
these lines occur is missing in the Urfaust but appears first 
in the Fragment of 1790, it might be inferred that the lines 
in question originated during the time of the French Revolu- 
tion when declamations about human rights and natural law 
were in vogue. We must remember, however, that discussions 
of the nature, the origin and the merits of the jus naturale 
antedate both the American and the French Revolution and 
that Goethe, as a student or law, doubtless was familiar with 
them. It is, therefore, not improbable that the unusual phrase 
“mit uns geboren” by which Goethe characterizes the natural | 
law as opposed to statute or positive law and which, as we 
shall see later, appears in the adjective form “mitgeboren” in 
the poet’s early writings, was either coined by him or adopted 
from current legal terminology. In either case, the very use of 
the term discloses the poet as a champion of the cause which 
set the later revolutionary events into motion, and as fully 
conscious of the significance of the idea of natural law as one 
of the greatest moving powers of modern history. 

It is a fact not infrequently overlooked, that the concep- 
tion of the lex naturae which plays so important a role in the 
political, social and ethical development of modern times, is a 
product of Stoicism and, to a certain extent, of Epicureanism, 
the two philosophies of the senile decline of antiquity which 
mark the birth of individualism. A manifestation of reason, 
the great general law which pervades the universe and con- 
stitutes the final cause of all existence, the natural law, accord- 
ing to tl stoic view, is identical with the ethical law both as 
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to its origin and its nature. This implies not only that this 
law which is eternal and independent of human statutes con- 
stitutes an absolute moral canon for all men but also that, 
owing to its divine origin, it has obligatory force because it is 
a part of human nature and as such is capable of apprehension 
and recognition by human reason which itself had emanated 
from the universal divine reason. 

Never before in the history of Greek thought had the 
supremacy of reason and its immanent harmony with nature 
been emphasized as it was in the philosophy of stoicism. Nor 
do we find a similar glorification of reason and its immanent 
harmony with nature except during the period of enlighten- 
ment in the eighteenth century. 

The influence which the stoic doctrine had upon the 
development of political ideals seems quite obvious. From 
the postulated rationality of the universe in which every 
thinking being participates, naturally follows the assumption 
of a community of those beings. In fact, the stoics claim that 
there exists an impulse in all men to form a community, for 
since all men are subject to reason, they possess but one right 
and law, and in obedience to this law they work for the interest 
of all. No man can live for himself without living for others, 
hence it is a direct command of nature that men establish a 
community. The latter, therefore, develops from the lex 
naturae according to the stoic view, not vice versa. 

Moreover, if the human community has for its sole basis 
the equality of reason in which each individual shares, there 
is no cause of limiting the community to a single people or 
nation, for all peoples are members of one body, since nature 
has formed all of them from the same material and for the 
fulfillment of the same purpose. Or, as Epiktetus has it: all 
men are brothers for all pray in the same manner to the same 
father. It is the idea of cosmopolitanism which for the first 
time finds philosophical expression in the stoic doctrine, an 
idea to which again Epiktetus gives concise utterance in the 
sentence: “‘Patriam meam esse mundum sciam et praesides 
Deos.”’ 

That there is in these political conceptions and especially 
in the idea of a World-State or a universal league comprising 
all nations a decided Utopian element there can be no ques- 
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tion. The ideal state which really hovered before the mind 
of the stoics has best been described by Ed. Zeller in his history 
of Greek philosophy: “‘a state without marriage, family, temples, 
courts, schools, and money, a state, that meets with no antago- 
nism on the part of other states because all national limits 
have been overcome by the brotherhood of all men.” 

The similarity of this ideal of state with the political dreams 
of modern communists need not be emphasized. But although 
the words liberty, equality, brotherhood of man, cosmopoli- 
tanism and rule of reason were the slogan among the stoics, 
little or nothing was done by them to reform contemporary 
political and social conditions. Not until the American 
revolution and the subsequent political upheaval in France 
was the attempt made to translate the stoic ideals into reality. 
What the stoics were not able to realize themselves, however, 
they projected into the past by a clever combination of their 
doctrines with the popular legends of a golden age. According 
to their teachings it was during this primitive ideal period of 
humanity that the lex naturae ruled supreme. Positive law 
owes its origin to the subsequent corruption of social condi- 
tions. The jus naturale, however, retains its original absolute 
force, even then, and whenever it comes into conflict with the 
positive law the latter ceases to be obligatory. 

It is generally known that the stoic view of the state and 
the lex naturae together with the political theories of other 
philosophic systems were reproduced later by Cicero, and 
through his writings, and through the Koman jurists of the 
early empire, transmitted to the Middle Ages. However, 
before we follow the later history of the political ideas of 
stoicism, a word concerning the political theories of Epicure- 
anism which also undergo a revival in the course of time will be 
in place. 

The atomistic and materialistic character of the Epicurean 
system of thought is reflected most clearly in its political 
doctrines. As the universe, according to this philosophy, 
developed from the accidental cbllision of atoms' so human 
society originated from an accidental aggregation of indi- 


'“Nullo cogente natura, sed concursu quodam fortuitu.” Cicero, De 
natura decrum, I. 66. 
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viduals actuated by selfish or utilitarian motives. States owe 
their origin to a conscious agreement or contract among indi- 
viduals for the purpose of mutual advantage and self preserva- 
tion. Previous to this contract no law existed for there is no 
absolute and independent law outside of that created by 
contract. While the stoics teach “naturalem legem divinum 
esse, eamque vim obtinere recta imperantem, prohibentemque 
contraria,’”* Epicurus defines the natural law as follows: 
‘‘justum natura est utilitatis pactum ut neque invicem laedamus 
nos nec laedamur.’” 

In accordance with these views the Epicurean ideas con- 
cerning the primitive state of the human race differ essentially 
from those of the stoics. There never existed a golden age 
such as the latter and the popular traditions claim but, on the 
contrary, at the beginning there were only necessity, poverty, 
ignorance and coarseness as Lucretius tells us in his poem “De 
rerum natura.” The history of the human race according to 
him is the history of its gradual rise to a material, moral and 
intellectual civilization. 

It is not difficult to recognize in these views the source of 
political theories which we meet again in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and of which Gassendi, Spinoza and 
especially Hobbes and Rousseau are the chief exponents. 
Before the radical rationalism and the materialism of the 
Epicurean philosophy of the state was to be revived, however, 
the political and social theories of stoicism had already attained 
a paramount influence as an historical factor. The acceptance 
by the early Church of the jus naturale as developed by the 
stoics and its fusion with essential tenets of Christianity con- 
stitutes, in fact, an event of the utmost importance. Christ’s 
message of the kingdom of God, a message of extreme religious 
individualism and at the same time of universality, contained 
no definite precepts with regard to the possible social and 
political structure of the ideal community governed by the 
spirit of divine love which gradually was to be realized on 
earth. However, with the formation of the early Christian 


2 Cicero, De natura deorum, I, 14. 


*M. Voigt, Das jus naturale, etc. I, 131. 
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congregations in which Christ’s ideal found expression in a 
radical religious individualism and socialism, a decided antago- 
nism to the existing social and political organizations developed, 
followed by long struggles with the Roman state. A!though 
these struggles finally ended in the victory of the Church, i-e., 
in the nominal Christianization of the state, the inherent con- 
trast between the Christian ideal and the traditional non- 
Christian institutions of society as well as the exigencies of 
actual life had not been removed. To bridge it over a compro- 
mise which would make allowance for these exegencies and 
established institutions and at the same time preserve the 
spirit of strict Christianism seemed necessary. This was 
accomplished by the adoption and the gradual transformation 
of the jus naturale as developed by the stoics which, moreover, 
bore strong resemblance to certain Christian views and doc- 
trines 

It is impossible here to trace the history of the new Chris- 
tian conception of the lex naturae resulting from the fusion of 
stoic and Christian ideals which was to play a remarkable role 
not only in the medieval Church but also in the teachings of 
Luther and Calvin. Emphasis should be laid upon the fact, 
however, that while the Church identified the lex naturae on 
the whole with the lex Mosis, certain mediaeval sects and 
later certain protestant denominations, especially the latter, 
insisted upon the identity of the jus naturale asit existed in the 
status integritatis before the fall with the divine law proclaimed 
by Christ in the sermon on the mount. Freedom, equality, 
community of property and equal rights of man and woman 
constitute the original jus naturale and demand realization 
in order to bring about the millenium. The element of political 
ferment in this conception of the jus naturale is obvious, and 
it is here that modern democracy derives its real origin. The 
powerful plea for liberty of conscience and religious freedom 
first uttered by Luther and contained in the Anabaptistic creed 
as well as in the teachings of mystics such as Valentin Weigel 
and Jacob Boehme who, moreover, identified the inner light 
with human reason and the law of nature, worked like a 
leaven in Germany, in Holland and finally in England, where 
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during the revolution, their political consequences became 
apparent.‘ 

Although a direct influence of the lofty ideas of religious 
tolerance upon the rise of the ‘modern, purely rationalistic 
doctrine of the jus naturale cannot be shown, it does not seem 
to be merely accidental that the latter developed contempora- 
neously with the claims of religious liberty. It is in times of 
social unrest and revolutionary convulsions that the law of 
nature is evoked, and as the violent struggles to attain religious 
freedom affected the whole of the social body, the attempt at 
a reconstruction of the jus naturale does not seem surprising. 
That the basis of this reconstruction was found in human 
reason may be explained from various causes. 

The emphasis which the mystic and sectarian circles laid 
upon the identity of the inner light with human reason and 
the law of nature has already been pointed out. ‘The emanci- 
pation of human reason which lay hidden in this view and, in 
fact, inaugurated the era of rationalism and “enlightenment” 
made the revival of stoic doctrines in which, as we have seen, 
reason played a similar réle all the more acceptable and 
plausible. Moreover, it will be remembered that the human- 
istic movement carried with it not only a new conception and 
valuation of man and his innate powers, but also a deeper and 
more intense study of ancient literature and philosophy. This 
led, of course, also to a renewed interest in the study of Roman 
law and the conscious attempts of its revival such as we notice 
among a number of distinguished French jurists during the 
16th century. 

The greatest impulse of the development of the modern 
doctrine of the jus naturale was given, however, by the social 
and political conditions of the time. While the sway of the 
medieval Church and the Empire had practically been broken 
by the Reformation, the autocratic power of the territorial 
sovereigns, on the other hand, was constantly increasing, and 


“See Valentin Weigel, Kirchen oder Hauspostill (1618) II, 184: “Es ist 
das angeborne Licht in einem Jeden, daraus alle Erkenntniss fleusset.” E. D. 
Colberg, Das Platonisch-hermetische Christentum (1710) II, 338: “Gott hat in 
alle Menschen, auch Jiiden und Heyden einen innerlichen lebendigen Glauben 
gepflanzet, darin offenbaret er sich allen Vélkern durch das Gesetz der Natur 
in der Liebe, die auch Gott selber ist.” 
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with it the antagonism of the state to the rising individualism, 
nourished by the religious movements and the changed economic 
and social conditions of the period. As both, the sacerdotium 
and the imperium, had ceased to be the universal arbiters, a 
new tribunal was to be found before which the fierce contest 
between religious freedom and coercion, between democracy 
and autocratic rule could be decided. It is for this reason that 
the jus naturale of antiquity was evoked which showed the 
possibility of reconstructing upon the basis of individualistic 
principles, both society and state by going back to their very 
origins. How widespread and deep the desire for social and 
political reconstruction was is evinced, furthermore, by the 
numerous utopias produced during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, all of which show traces of the stoic ideal of 
the golden age. 

It is, of course, impossible here even to sketch the various 
theories of natural right as they were developed by such men 
as Althusius, Hugo Grotius, Pufendorf and others in Holland 
and Germany, and by Hooker, Hobbes, Locke and their 
followers in England. That the doctrine of the law of nature 
should have found its earliest and most ardent champions in 
these countries seems due in no small measure to the inera- 
dicable love of freedom of which the early Germanic politica! 
institutions, as described by Tacitus, give ample evidence. In 
fact it was the Tacitean picture of old Germanic liberty 
expressed in the sovereignty of the people, that inspired 
German poets and patriots in their struggles for political 
freedom from the sixteenth century down to the wars of 
liberation. 

It is significant, therefore, that the first attempt to con- 
struct the state according to the principles of the revived stoic 
conception of natural law was made by Johannes Althusius 
upon the basis of the theory of the sovereignty of the people. 
A professor at the German university of Herborn, which stood 
in most intimate religious and intellectual relationship to the 
Netherlands, Althusius, in the preface to his famous book, 
“Politica methodice digesta et exemplis sacris et profanis 
illustrata,” points out in eloquent terms that there was no 
more glorious an example of the just, wise and strong realiza- 
tion of the sovereignty of the people, the central thought of 
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his book, than the example which the united Dutch provinces 
had given to ali nations by freeing themselves from Spain. 
The close connection between the great historical event which 
inspired Althusius and the origin of his political theories is all 
the more important since the sovereignty of the people to- 
gether with his doctrine of the social contract (contractus 
socialis) from now on occupy the foremost place in the con- 
stantly increasing discussions of natural law, discussions which 
finally, as a matter of logical consequence as well as of imme- 
diate and pressing practical concern, develop the doctrine of 
the original rights of the individual. While there is no question 
that the demand for religious freedom furnished the first 
impulse to the development of this doctrine, it would be a 
mistake to trace the declaration of the rights of man directly 
to religious causes. Religious toleration in the strict sense of 
the word is, in the last analysis, incompatible with the idea of 
orthodoxy to which every religious body must adhere as a 
matter of principle. The demand for religious liberty, there- 
fore, means, within the various sects, in reality the demand for 
the right of exercising some particular religion and not the 
recognition of the fact that other religious bodies should have 
the same right. Tolerance, in the latter sense, is the result of 
lofty philosophical thought, as is found first in mystics such 
as Valentin Weigel and Jacob Boehme and later emphasized 
chiefly by philosophers such as Spinoza, Locke and Thomasius. 
It is for this reason that religious liberty is listed comparatively 
late among the rights of man proclaimed by the jus naturale. 
Least of all, however, is there any justification for the claim 
that religious liberty was one of the prime factors which 
produced the declaration of human rights by the various 
American colonies.° 


*The attitude of the New England theocracy toward religious liberty and 
toleration is well illustrated by the following quotations: 

Nathaniel Ward (1645): ““God doth nowhere in His word tolerate Chris- 
tian States to give toleration to adversaries.” 

“Polypiety is the greatest impiety in the world.” 

John Cotton: “It was Toleration that made the world anti-Christian.” 

Pres. Oakes (1673): “I look upon Toleration as the first-born of all abomi- 
nations.” 
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There is, in fact, in the various American bills and declara- 
tions of rights not a single right which previously had not been 
evolved theoretically by the leading advocates of the jus 
naturale. Liberty and equality, they had argued, are not the 
only rights postulated by natural law, but there are others 
which are retained by man when by an act of free will he 
enters into the social compact. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid upon the principle of the free will of the individual entering 
upon this compact, a principle which was first introduced by 
Althusius, for upon it is based not only the conception of the 
purpose of the state, which is the common good or welfare, but 
also the theory of the inalienable rights of man. In con- 
formity with the stoic tradition both Grotius and Pufendorf 
teach that according to the law of nature all men in their 
original state are free and equal. Following Pufendorf, who 
saw in self-preservation a fundamental instinct of man, Locke 
makes the preservation of property the central idea of his 
political system, an idea which, in his opinion, includes also the 
life and liberty of the individual. This utilitaristic emphasis 
upon property was due in all probability to the desire of 
curbing the communistic tendencies of certain religious sects 
and of securing for the English middle classes the necessary 
protection of their liberty and property against possible future 
government encroachment such as they had experienced under 
the rule of the Stuarts. That Locke’s theories, on the whole 
a revival of the political doctrines of stoicism and their out- 
spoken individualism, would appeal strongly to the American 
colonists in their economic struggle against the encroachment$ 
of the British government goes without saying. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Locke’s conception and 
interpretation’ of the rights founded in the law of nature 
would as such have lead to the declaration of the rights of man 
and to the establishment of a new government since Locke, 
after all, considers the English government as a moderate 
monarchy and an especially happy embodiment of the con- 
stitutional form of the jus naturale. He even goes so far as 
to defend prerogatives and to speak of the “God-like English 
princes” in a way that smacks strongly of the divine right. 
If the English form of government had really been the model 
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state, in which the rights of man were secured, the American 
colonies would have had little reason to break away from it. 

What Locke’s system of the jus naturale was lacking in 
particular and what must have seemed of vital importance to 
the discontented American colonists, was the assertion of the 
inalienability of freedom. While one or two sections of his 
“Two Treatises on Government” (II, 23, 95) seem to imply 
this assertion, there are other passages which state distinctly 
that “men when they enter society, give up the equality, 
liberty and executive power that they had in the state of 
nature into the hands of the society to be so far disposed of 
by the legislative as the good of the society shall require.” (131) 
The only power which nobody can transfer to another is the 
power over his own life. Whether the failure of Locke and his 
immediate followers, Montesquieu and Rousseau, to recognize 
the inalienableness of freedom was due to the illusion that the 
democratic form of government as such insured the personal 
freedom of the individual, an illusion which disregards the 
tyrrany of majority rule, or whether it was caused by Locke’s 
secret reverence for the hereditary prerogatives of the British 
crown, cannot be decided here. 

The champions of the cause of the colonies, all assiduous 
students of the law of nature, which furnished them with their 
weapons, had to look elsewhere for the justification of severing 
their allegiance to a government which, though claiming to 
be founded on the laws of nature, did not recognize in its laws 
the rights of the individuals and denied them the fundamental 
rights of this law. They found this justification in the basic 
principle of the jus naturale laid down for the first time in the 
system of Chr. Wolff, according to which the right of freedom 
is inalienable. Wolff arrives at this important principle by 
distinguishing strictly between freedom in the original state of 
nature and freedom in the state of society, and defines the 
former as jus connatum and as such “homini ita inhaeret, ut 
ipsi auferri non possit.”* This innate and inherent freedom 
is not given up by man to the majority of the community, as 
Locke and others teach, but is only restrained: “Imperium 
civile cum metiendum sit ex fine civitatis, idem non extenditur 


* Chr. Wolff: Inslitutiones juris nalurae et gentium (1750), § 74. 
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ultra eas civium actiones quae ad bonum publicum consequen- 
dum pertinet; consequenter cum nonnisi quoad easdem libertas 
naturalis singulorum restringatur, quoad ceteras actiones ea 
illibata manet.””? 

The extraordinary esteem in which Samuel Pufendorf’s 
great work “De jure naturae et gentium” (1673) stood at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries in Europe and America® was second only to the regard 
in which Christian Wolff’s rigorously systematic and philo- 
sophical book, “Institutiones juris naturae et gentium,” was 
held since the middle of the eighteenth century. “The aca- 
demies of Paris and London,” says Hettner, ““made Wolff their 
honorary member, and it was indeed an hitherto almost 
unheard of event that the scientific writings of a German were 
translate into nearly all living languages.” Especially strong 
was his influence in France where Voltaire became an enthu- 
siastic student of his philosophy, and the Journal des Savants, 
the Histoire litteraire and the Journal de Trévoux published 
large extracts from his writings. 

How soon Wolff’s work on the jus naturale became known 
in America cannot be definitely stated, but the fact that 
Vattel’s book on the Law of Nature, a famous popularization 
of Wolff’s system, is often quoted by John Adams, Samuel 
Adams, Otis, Jefferson, Hamilton, and others, goes to show 
that Wolff’s ideas had taken root in this country even before 
his work was translated into French by E. Luzac in 1772. 

There seems to be no question that as soon as in the political 
discussions the rights of man are described as inherent and 
inalienable, as is done by James Otis in his celebrated speech 
on the writs of assistance delivered in Boston in 1761, the 
influence of Wolff is evident. Moreover, the fact that in the 
same speech Otis mentions the rights of mutual defense and 
security, proves beyond a doubt that he knew Wolff’s list of 
jura connata, a catalogue existing in no previous author: “Ex 


7 Tbid., § 980. 

* The most striking example of the influence which Pufendorf, who held 
the first professorship of International Law at the University of Heidelberg, 
exerted upon early American political thought is the famous little book, A 
Vindication of the Government of New England, published in 1717 by John 
Wise, pastor at Ipswich, Mass. 
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hactenus dictis patet, quaenam sint jura hominum connata, 
nimirum jus ad ea, sine quibus obligationi naturali satisfieri 
nequit, sub quo comprehenditur jus petendi officia humani- 
tatis, et alterum sibi obligandi ad ea perfecte, aequalitas, 
libertas, jus securitatis et inde natum ius defensionis et jus 
puniendi.’”’® It is no wonder that John Adams shuddered, as 
he relates, to hear these doctrines whose import was so far 
reaching, and that he considered American independence to 
have been born then and there. 

It is a most significant fact, hitherto overlooked, that 
Wolff’s Institutiones Juris Naturae, in Luzac’s edition of 1772, 
which prints the Latin text opposite the French translation, was 
owned by Jefferson and shows a mark, presumably made by 
him, opposite the Latin paragraph which treats of the right of 
civil war: “differt a rebellione Bellum civile quo justa arma 
adversus Rectorem civitatis sumunt subditi. Licitum igitur est 
in omni casu, in quo Rectori civitatis resistere licet.’’"® In the 
last part of the work numerous passages which treat of war and 
neutrality are marked by Jefferson. While it is impossible to 
determine the exact year when he purchased the book his manu- 
script library catalogue shows that he possessed it previous to 
March 6, 1783. 

In view of these facts it is of great interest to examine the 
Declaration of Independence with regard to the possible 
influence which Wolff’s teachings might have had on Jefferson. 
That the conception of the inalienable rights, especially of the 
inalienability of the right of freedom, must be traced back to 
Wolff has already been pointed out. Of the three rights listed 
by Locke: life, liberty and property, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has only life and liberty, adding in place of property 
the pursuit of happiness. While the latter is not contained in 
Wolff’s catalogue of rights, it appears among the objects for 
which, according to Wolff, the State has been constituted: 
“unde patet, pacto hominum civitates fuisse constituendas et 
finem civitatis consistere in vitae sufficienta, abundantia eorum 
ad vitae necessitatem commoditatem et jucunditatem requir- 
untur ac mediorum felicitatis.’”"" The omission of the right 
of property is all the more significant, since Locke, as has been 
shown above, based the entire structure of his system upon 
this conception. Whether Jefferson, with keen logical insight, 


* Ibid., § 95. 1° Thid., § 1233. " Thid., § 972. 
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considered the inalienability of property as debatable and 
irrelevant as far as the great issue was concerned, or whether 
he thought that the Declaration of Independence should be 
based upon an interpretation of the law of nature different in 
some essentials from that of Locke and his follower, Black- 
stone, both of whom were after all loyal Englishmen, is difficult 
to determine. 

To justify the complete political separation from England 
and the establishment of a new form of government, an exposi- 
tion of the right of resistance that could furnish the legal basis 
for these actions was necessary. What Locke had to offer as a 
last resort in this respect was an appeai to Heaven. Wolff, 
however, was far more explicit and radical in his teachings. 
While he concedes to the individual only the right of passive 
resistance «gainst encroachments on his liberty, he declares 
that the people as a whole, by whose consent the government 
exists, are entitled to disobey and give active resistance when- 
ever their constitutional rights are infringed, for with the 
breach of the social compact the people return to the original 
state of nature in which each individual protects his own 
rights and the formation of a new government becomes 
imperative. 

That this train of reasoning is alsoat the bottom of Jefferson’s 
arguments in support of the contention that “it is the right 
and the duty of the people to throw off a government designing 
to reduce them under absolute despotism and to provide new 
guards for their future security” is quite evident. Nor can 
the purpose of laying the long list of infractions, of the rights 
of the colonies directly at the door of the British king, the 
Rector civitatis," and not of the English Parliament which, of 
course, was equally guilty of these infringements, be misunder- 


The original draft of the Declaration of Independence reads, “the 
present majesty,” which Benjamin Franklin changed into “the present King 
of Great Britain.” 

As a matter of historical interest it may be mentioned that among “the 
injuries and usurpations” with which the King of Great Britain is charged 
there appears in Jefferson’s original draft also the following: “he is at this time 
transporting large armies of Scotch and other foreign mercenaries to compleat 
the works of death,” etc. Why the Scotch, who were evidently classed as 
foreigners with the so-called “Hessians” by Jefferson, were afterwards omitted 
has not yet been explained. 
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stood. Had Jefferson adhered to the fiction of the democracy of 
the British government and accused the Parliament, his entire 
argumentation would have collapsed and what he wished to have 
considered an uprising against tyrrany, justifiable by the law 
of nature, would have appeared an unwarrantable rebellion. 

There is finally one more vital point of contact between 
Jefferson’s Declaration and the system of Wolff. Although 
Locke had succeeded in reestablishing the jus naturale of 
stoicism, his own system lacked the metaphysical foundation 
which the stoic doctrine possessed in the principle of the 
universal reason, of which the jus naturale is a manifestation. 
Without sacrificing the rationalistic character of his method or 
of returning to the theological explanation of the natural law 
of previous times, Wolff, following Leibniz, on the other hand, 
declared that “‘autor legis naturae ipse Deus est et ad actiones 
suas eidem confirmandas heminem obligat, sicque obligatio 
naturalis etiam divina est et lex naturalis divina.”"* The 
spirit of Deism which dictated this explanation of the origin 
of the law of nature would naturally appeal to Jefferson and 
it is not difficult to see how it is reflected in the phrase: “ihat 
they are endowed by their credtor with certain inalienable 
rights.”"* The jus connatum is, therefore, in the last analysis 
a divine law and its inalienability follows from its divine 
character. 

By this allusion to the divine origin of the law of nature 
the doctrine of the inalienable rights of man became a message 
whose inspiring ring acted with irresistible force especially 
upon the masses. What had been slowly evolved in the quiet 
workshop of the thinkers and teachers now loomed in historical 
reality by the establishment of a democracy such as the world 
had not seen before. 

The student who follows the history of natural law from 
its beginnings among the stoics to its consummation in the 
declaration of the rights of man, isimpressed with the fact that 
he is face to face with one of the most potent forces at the 


8 Wolff, Institutiones, § 41. 

“It is most significant that in the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, Jefferson intended to deduct the inalienable rights from the 
equality of all men: “that from that equal creation they derive in rights 
inherent and inalienable.” 
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root of the historical process since the decline of antiquity. 
Determined in its growth by great political and social events, 
the doctrine of natural law not only accompanies these events 
but also in many instances furnishes and spreads the ideas 
which shape them. Its main efforts are directed toward a 
transformation of existing social and political conditions and 
toward the establishment of a new and more desirable state of 
human affairs in the future. 

The real motive power behind this progressive tendency, 
however, was the exalted conception of nature as the original 
source of truth, goodness and right and, above all, the ideal of 
man and humanity which had been carefully fostered by 
thinkers and poets ever since the time of the Renaissance, an 
ideal which, moreover, acquired a new lustre with the dis- 
covery of the inalienability of the rights of man.” 

The victory of man’s rights in the political sphere was 
therefore felt essentially as a triumph of humanity. For this 
reason Klopstock, the apostle of humanity, hails the American 
revolution with the lines: 


Ein hoher Genius der Menschlichkeit 
Begeistert dich! 

Du bist die Morgenréte 

Eines nahenden grossen Tages.'* 


In a later ode entitled, “Der Freiheitskrieg,” he greets the 
French Revolution, before its pledges and promises had been 
broken, in a similar strain: 


Weise Menschlichkeit hat den Verein zu Staaten erschaffen, 
Hat sum Leben das Leben gemacht." 


® An excellent illustration of the high conception of nature which inspired 
the advocates of natural law is furnished by the following extract from Wolff’s 
dedication of his Jmstitutiones: “Actionum humanarum bonitatem, aequitatem 
et rectitudinem non facit hominum opinio, quae stabilis non permanet, nec 
sibi in omnibus consentit, sed ut sint bonae, ut rectae, id ab ipsa hominum 
natura venit, et in rerum essentia atque natura rationem sufficientem habet. 
Differt igitur ab opinione veritas, quae aeternitatem et sempiternitatem ab ipsa 
hominum atque rerum essentia et natura immutabili trahit ... Haec ratio 
me permovit, ut castum illud et sanctum jus, quod ipsa natura inter homines 
singulos atque gentes constituit, inconcussum felicitatis totius generis humani 
fundamendum, et ipsa natura humana continuo nexu .. . redigerem,” etc. 

6 Der jetzige Krieg (1781). 

1” Der Freiheitskrieg (April, 1792). 
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There is no question that Goethe, as has already been 
stated, while a student of law at Leipzig and Strassburg, 
became intimately acquainted with Wolff’s system of natural 
law and his doctrine of the jus connatum. How deeply this 
doctrine impressed him can be seen from the fact that years 
before the innate and inherent rights became the political 
watchword in America and France, he made the idea of con- 
genital origin his own to express the birthright of genius and 
personality. Hence the epithet “mitgeboren,” a direct trans- 
lation of connatum, which he employs to characterize the 
endowments which nature has given man. Thus he speaks of 
the innate grace of true womanhood as “‘mitgeborner Anstand”’ 
and calls his own destiny “fatum congenitum.” A striking 
example of the use he makes of Wolff’s conception of ‘‘conna- 
tum” occurs, moreover, in the dramatic fragment, “Prome- 
theus,” of the year 1773 in which the young poet draws a 
remarkable picture of the communio primaeva, as Wolff and 
others before him call the state of nature in which men lived 
before positive laws were established. The similarity between 
this picture and Wolff’s description of the original state of man, 
which is essentially that of the stoics, precludes the suggested 
influence of Rousseau’s “Discours sur l’inégalite’” (1758), a 
work based wholly upon Epicurean theories of the status 
originarius.'® It is characteristic of Goethe’s early attitude of 
indifference toward political questions that his sketch of the 
primitive state of man suggests the origin of the right of 
property but in no way alludes to the beginning of government. 
What at the time interested the poet chiefly was the modern 
ideal of man as a free and self-responsible being, personified 
in Prometheus, who defiantly proclaims for himself and the 
generation created by him, the right of shaking off the yoke of 
servitude which the gods had placed upon him. His former 
religious faith has yielded to an unlimited self-confidence that 
recognizes neither divine origin nor dependency upon the gods. 
Even the inspirations of the godess of wisdom, his only friend 
among the Olympian powers, he declares to be “mitgeborne 
Harmonien”’ to which he alone has a right. 


% See F. Saran, Goethe’s Mohamet und Prometheus, Halle, 1914. 
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The intimate relationship existing between the rebellious 
spirit of the Prometheus fragment and the insurgent temper of 
the subsequent revolutionary movements was recognized by 
Goethe himself when, in later years, he called his Prometheus 
the “gospel for our revolutionary youth” and “the priming of 
an explosion.” 

It was at the time when the firsts bursts of thunder an- 
nounced the approach of the storm of insurrection against 
tyrranical oppression that Goethe wrote the famous lines in 
defense of the jus connatum quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, summing up in a single epigrammatic phrase the funda- 
mental issue of the great revolutionary struggle. How deeply 
Goethe was affected by the enthusiastic hopes which the 
declaration of human rights in America and afterwards in 
France had aroused in Germany may be seen from the well 
known passage in “Hermann and Dorothea”’: 


Denn wer leugnet es wol, dass hoch sich das Herz ihm erhoben, 
Ihm die freiere Brust mit reineren Pulsen schlug, 

Als sich der erste Glanz der neuen Sonne erhob, 

Als man hiérte vom Rechte der Menschen, dass allen gemein sei, 
Von der begeisterten Freiheit und von der léblichen Gleichheit! 
Damals hoffte jeder, sich selbst zu leben, es schien sich 
Aufzulésen das Band, das viele Linder umstrickte, 

Das der Miissiggang und der Eigennutz in der Hand hielt. 

O, wie froh ist die Zeit, wenn mit der Braut sich der Brautigam 
Schwinget im Tanze, den Tag der gewiinschten Verbindung erwartend! 
Aber herrlicher war die Zeit in der uns das Héchste, 

Was der Mensch sich denkt, als nah und erreichtbar sich zeigte. 
Da war jedem die Zunge gelést, er sprachen die Greise, 

Manner und Jiinglinge laut voll hohen Sinns and Gefiihles. 


Unfortunately this glorious time did not last long and the 

disillusionment which the subsequent events in France brought 

to Klopstock and other noble spirits of this period, also seized 

Goethe. Hence he continues in ““Hermann und Dorothea’’: 
Aber der Himmel triibte sich bald. Um den Vorteil der Herrschaft 
Stritt ein verderbtes Geschlecht, unwiirdig, das Gute zu schaffen. 


Sie ermordeten sich und unterdriickten die neuen 
Nachbarn und Briider. 


Nevertheless Goethe did not abandon his faith in the message 
of the rights of man, and for his defense of his mission as a poet 
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expressed in the famous lines of Faust, I. 135 ff., he knows of 
no higher appeal than that of his sacred human right. 

There has been a tendency both in Europe and in America 
during the last decades to disregard and to disparage the law of 
nature upon which the declaration of our independence rests. But 
no tyrrany, whether of autocracy or pseudo-democratic majority 
rule, will succeed in smothering its immortal spirit,'® nor will 
any philosophic or religious doctrine destroy the innate belief 
of man that he carries the oracle of divine nature in the secret 
recesses of his soul. Here originate our conceptions of truth 
and right and here is born the will to avenge nature when it 
has been desecrated and outraged by man. Whenever the old 
order of things must be demolished to inaugurate a new day 
for humanity, the law of nature will again be conjured and the 
poet’s immortal words will come true: 


Wenn der Gedriickte nirgends Recht kann finden, 
Wenn unertriglich wird die Last—greift er 
Hinauf getrosten Mutes in den Himmel 

Und holt herunter seine ewigen Rechte, 

Die droben hangen unveriiusserlich 

Und unzerbrechlich, wie die Sterne selbst— 

Der alte Urstand der Natur kehrt wieder, 

Wo Mensch dem Menschen gegeniiber steht— 
Zum letzten Mittel, wenn kein andres mehr 
Verfangen will, ist inm das Schwert gegeben. 


Jutius GOEBEL. 


19 C/. Jefferson’s opinion expressed in a letter to James Madison (1787): 

“T hold it that a little rebellion now and then is a good thing and as necessary 
in the political world as storms in the physical. Unsuccessful rebellions indeed 
establish the encroachments on the right of people which have produced them.” 
Again in another letter of the same year he says: “God forbid we should 


ever be twenty years without such a rebellion [as Shay’s] . . . If they 
[the people] remain quiet . . . it is a lethargy, the forerunner of death to 
the public liberty. . . . What country can preserve its liberties if their 


rulers are not warned from time to time that their people preserve the spirit 
of resistance.” 
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THE PLAYERS AT COURT, 1564-1642 


When in 1633 Prynne delivered his massive attack upon the 
stage, he frequently made the Church fathers speak for him. 
“Saint Crysostome oft complains,” he notes, “that men did 
bestow innumerable, yea unspeakable gifts and consume much 
money upon stage players: that they cherished them at their 
own private houses . . . and that they maintained them like- 
wise out of the publicke Treasury.”* But Prynne had the 
courage of his convictions, and he was not satisfied with this 
veiled attack upon the court’s financial contributions to the 
players. He does not hesitate to pay his respects to the memory 
of Henry VIII, “‘who spent infinite summes of money upon 
Stage-playes, Masques, and such-like prodigall Shewes and 
Pageants,” and King Charles and his consort fare no better at 
his hands. “The over-prodigall disbursements upon Playes 
and Masques of late penurious times,” writes Prynne, “have 
been well-nigh as expensive as the wars.” 

It must be admitted that Prynne had much reason for his 
complaint, and he was by no means the only one to make it. 
Twenty years before him, John Chamberlain, in describing to 
Mrs. Carleton the gorgeous masques and revels at court upon 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, complained that “this 
extreem cost and riches makes us all poore.”* Most of this 
“extreem cost,’’ however, was devoted to court masques and 
revels proper—rather than to court performances by the profes- 
sional companies. In the days of James I an expenditure of 
3,000 li. for a single masque was a rather common occurrence,*® 
and in the very year of Prynne’s attack the enormous sum of 
21,000 li. was spent for a masque given to Charles I by the four 
Inns of Court.’ To consider fully the cost and business manage- 


! Histriomastix, p. 316. 

* Tbid., p. 320. 

® Tbid., p. 321. 

* State Papers Dom., Jas. I, UXXII, no. 30, quoted in Sullivan’s Court 
Masques of Jas. I, p. 81. 9,000 li. was spent for fireworks on this occasion, 
according to Chamberlain, (Birch, Court and Times of Jas. I, 1/225). 

§ See documents in P. Reyher’s Les Masques Anglais, p. 71 ff., and Sullivan, 
op. cit., p. 144 ff. 
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ment of the Revels at Court would be to go beyond the limits 
of this paper,® the purpose of which is, primarily, to study the 
financial relations between the court and the professional players 
and playwrights from the beginning of the Shaksperian era to 
the closing of the theatres in 1642.’ 

The subject is one of no little importance, nor is it without 
its element of curious interest; but it offers peculiar difficulties. 
Its importance does not rest solely upon the fact that the players 
derived substantial sums of money from their association with 
the court and the nobility, though that is a point worth noting. 
Court tastes and court favor meant so much in the day of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, that success at court went far to assure 
success with the general public. It gave the companies vogue, 
and the excellence of their plays and acting did the rest. It 
is worth while, therefore, to trace the growth of court patronage 
of the regular drama, if only as an index of its growing popular- 
ity with the public. Incidentally, of course, the favor of the 
court protected the players against the onslaughts of the 
Puritan opposition. 

Queen Elizabeth was as fond of the drama as her father 
had been, though her prudence as well as her necessities led her 
to keep her outlays upon it within comparatively modest 
bounds.* Between 1558 and 1585 no less than twenty different 


®* Much material on the Revels has been collected, but, in part at least, it 
has yet to be organized. Cunningham’s volume of Revels documents (Extracis 
from the Accounts of the Revels at Court, 1842), has been largely supplanted by M. 
Feuillerat’s massive collections (Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth—hereafter cited as Documents—and Documents .. . 
in the Time of King Edward VI and Queen Mary, respectively), but Cunningham’s 
entries relating to court performances remain valuable. Feuillerat has prom- 
ised a volume of commentary upon his documents, but has as yet written only a 
short introductory essay (Le Bureau des Menus Plaisirs), which is not altogether 
in agreement with E. K. Chambers’ equally brief, but valuable Notes on the His- 
tory of the Revels Office. 1 hope soon to present elsewhere a study of the business 
management of the Office, based on all the materials available. 

7 I have studied elsewhere the steady development of royal control over the 
companies, which kept pace with the increasing financial support granted them. 
(See the chapter on The Dramatic Companies in my MS dissertation, Finance 
and Business Management of the Elizabethan Theatre, Harvard University, 1918). 

* In two days of jousts, disguisings, and plays, Henry VIII spent the huge 
sum of 4,371 li. 11s. 2 d..—which is well over twice the amount of recorded 
payments made by Elizabeth to the professional companies playing at court 
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companies were made welcome at her court:® their ladies were 
permitted to say their minds rather freely, their “humorous” 
men had full liberty to end their parts in peace, their funny 
men—if we may trust tradition—were invited to reappear “in 
love,” and their lovers, as we shall see, did not sigh gratis. And 
Elizabeth’s successors not only saw more plays than she, but 
also took the five leading companies under their personal patron- 
age and made their members grooms of the chamber.® The 
Master of the Revels, the sovereign’s “‘manager of mirth,’’!° 
usually selected the company and play to be presented at court, 
and at times lent new costumes and properties from the resour- 
ces of the Revels Office for the actors’ use.“ Under the Stuarts, 
the King’s Men—Shakspere’s company—were most frequently 
called upon as entertainers, and the king occasionally usurped 
the functions of the Master of the Revels by issuing personal 
instructions for the presentation of certain plays by companies 
which enjoyed special favor.” 

It is not particularly difficult to sketch the outlines of our 
subject. But to arrive at reliable totals as to the number of 





during the forty-seven years of her reign (see Table 1 below, and compare 
Wallace, Evolution of the English Drama, p. 37) and almost equal to the total 
expenses of her Reveis Office between 1559 and 1657. (See Feuillerat, Docu- 
ments, p. 109.) It should be noted, in passing, that the purchasing power of 
Elizabethan money was eight to ten times greater than ours. Revels expendi- 
tures during the Queen’s reign were decidedly lower than under the Stuarts. 
In view of her determined effort to eliminate unnecessary expense, it strikes one 
as a bit of tragic irony to read in Hentzner’s Travels that “the expences . . . 
made for” her funeral “are estimated at upwards of 60,000 li.” (Dodsley’s 
Fugitive Pieces, 11/290). 
* See below, p. 34 ff. 
1° See Midsummer-N ight’s Dream, V /1/35: 
“Where is our usual manager of mirth? 
What revels are on hand? Is there no play 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hour?” 
“ In 1580 Leicester’s Men played at Whitehall “a comodie called delighte 
. . whereon was ymploied newe one cittie, one battlement, and XII paire of 
gloves.” (Feuillerat, Documents, p. 36, and, for similar items, pp. 321, 336, 
etc.) But not all the trappings for these occasions were so provided. In 
December, 1601, Henslowe advanced 14 s. for “‘taffty sasenet . . . to a payer 
of hosse for bycke to tvmbell in before the quen.” (Hens. Diary, ed. Greg, 
1/152; cf. Graves, The Court and the London Theatres, p. 85.) 
#2 Charles I personally “corrected” plays submitted to the Master of the 
Revels. (Malone’s Shakspear, ed. Boswell, III /235.) 
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court performances and the amounts paid therefor, is not an 
easy task. The difficulty arises from the fact that the docu- 
ments are scattered, and, in part, either incomplete or not well 
edited. Such as they are, however, they have not been fully 
utilized. It has been thought, for example, that because 
Charles I paid 20 li. for a court performance under certain condi- 
tions, Queen Elizabeth must have done the same, and on the 
basis of this error incorrect conclusions as to the average receipts 
of the playhouses in Shakspere’s time have been reached. 
Again, on the basis of the total of court payments for a limited 
period, Sir Sidney Lee has probably overestimated Shakspere’s 
income from the court performances of his company.“ A more 
comprehensive study of the whole matter, though it must 
necessarily be circumscribed by the nature of the testimony, 
should be worth while for its own sake, and incidentally it may 
serve to correct such errors as these. I shall proceed, therefore, 
to present the available evidence concerning the number of 
court performances and the amounts paid under Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles. A review of the additional income and 
privileges of the actors as grooms of the chamber, will be next 
in order—to be followed by an examination of certain addi- 
tional royal gifts, and of the profits from private performances 
before the nobility and gentry. Finally, I shall touch upon the 
subject of court gifts or pensions to playwrights associated with 
the professional companies. 

Before taking up Queen Elizabeth’s patronage of the actors, 
I must dispose of two or three preliminary matters. It should 
be noted that payments for court performances always went to 
the actors themselves, never to the “housekeepers,’’ the pro- 
prietors of the playhouses. Formal proof of this statement is 
hardly necessary. One has only to turn to any or all of the 
extant warrants of payment,” or to such a document as the 1616 
letter of the Prince’s Men requesting a loan of 40 li. from 
Edward Alleyn, on security of “a great summe of money” due 
them from the king,” to see that the company was the payee in 


18 See below, p. 32. 

“ For a full discussion of this point, see my paper on “Shakspere’s Income,” 
in Studies in Philology, (University of North Carolina), April, 1918, p. 93. 

1% See pp. 26, 27, below. 

Warner, Catalogue MSS. Dulwich College, p. 53. 
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every case. Here I am compelled to call attention to another 
mistake on the part of Sir Sidney Lee. “Each piece acted 
before Queen Elizabeth at court,” writes Sir Sidney, “‘was 
awarded 10 li. ... The mumber of actors among whom the 
money was divided was commonly few. In 1594 a sum of 20 li. 
was divided by Shakespeare and his two acting colleagues, Bur- 
bage and Kemp, each receiving 6 li. 13s. 4d. apiece.”"” Though 
10 li. was the amount usually paid, we shall see that this rate 
was not consistently maintained. “ee is clearly wrong, more- 
over, in inferring that the three payees of the 1594 warrant 
divided the money among themselves. Scores of extant war- 
rants prove that it was customary to make out the draft in 
favor of the business manager of the company, but that occa- 
sionally—perhaps in his absence—some of the other leading 
actor-sharers were made payees instead. It is no more reason- 
able to suppose that these men did not divide the proceeds with 
the rest of the company than it would be to assume that Hem- 
ings was the sole beneficiary of the dozens of warrants made out 
in his name. 

Finally, it is desirable to say a word as to the source of the 
statistics in the following pages. In Chalmers’ A pology (1797) 
appeared the first extensive list of treasury warrants for court 
performances. These cover the years 1563 to 1601,'* and 1634 
to 1640. Cunningham’s Introduction to his Revels at Court 
(1842) supplements Chalmers’ documents for the years 1564 
to 1618.2° E. K. Chambers, in two articles published in The 
Modern Language Review, has supplied certain additional 
warrants through the year 1616. Unfortunately, however, he 
merely records the dates of the warrants discovered by him, 
without reproducing the documents or indicating the amounts 
paid. Mrs. Stopes has printed in two places™ all the documents 


7 Life of William Shakespeare, p. 299. For facsimile of the warrant see 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Oudlines 1/121. 

18 4 pology, p. 394 fi. 

19 Thid., p. 507 ff. 

Some of these warrants Cunningham discusses in the Shakesp. Soc. 
Papers, 1845, p. 123. 

1 October, 1906: “Court Performances Before Queen Elizabeth;” January, 
1909: “Court Performances Under James the First.” 

= Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage (1913), p. 246 ff., and Shakesp. Jahrbuch, 
XLVI/97 ff. 
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known to her that have to do with court performances of 
Shakespere’s company between 1560 and 1640, and certain 
additional materials which cover, in general, the same ground as 
Chalmers’ second series of documents; but her list, like the rest, 
is incomplete. Wallace, finally, in the appendix to his Evolu- 
tion of the English Drama (1912), prints a valuable collation of all 
the documents for the years 1558-1585.% He has promised to 
complete the series through 1642, but has not yet done so. My 
figures are the result of a collation of all the material made 
available by the work of these investigators, and they are 
necessarily subject to such corrections as would result from a 
collation of the original documents or the discovery of new 
materials.” 

Queen Elizabeth and her father were by no means the first of 
England’s sovereigns who enjoyed the drama. In 1390 King 
Richard II presented to the clerks of the parish churches at 
Skynnerwell the sum of 10 li. “‘as his gift on account of the play 
of The Passion of Our Lord and the Creation of the World’’;* 
and Henry VII, the first of the Tudors, was liberal in his rewards 
to dramatic performers.” We have seen that Elizabeth cut 
down the expenses of the Revels Office, but as the number and 
costliness of the gorgeous court shows and pageants decreased, 
the number of performances by the professional companies 
mounted steadily.** The Queen made the most of the oppor- 
tunity to replace a part of the costly Revels by less expensive 
court presentations of the new drama which flourished so 
splendidly during her reign. The following table summarizes 
the recorded performances at her court, but the actual number 
given was probably somewhat larger than the records show. 


See p. 23, n. 3. Single warrants appear also in Malone, the Malone 
Society Collections, and Collier. To these I shall refer from time to time below. 
So far as I know, no attempt has hitherto been made to extract the totals from 
the available documents. 

* Evolution, p. 210 ff. 

% See below, p. 32, n. 76. 

* Kelly, Notices of the Drama at Leicester, p. 29. 

27“The Gentlemen of the Kings Chapel that played in the Hall opon 
twelfth night” received 10 marks (6 li. 13s. 4d.) in 1507. “The players with 
marvels” were paid 4 li. in 1498, and “a litel mayden that daunceth” received 
the large reward of 12 li. in 1495. (Collier, Annals, ed. 1831, 1/45 ff.) 

** Compare Graves, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Taste I. Covrr Perrormances UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH 














No. of Total Sums 
Performances Paid 

Performances by Shakspere’s company 

Le mre eee ee 17 170 li. 
Performances by Shakspere’s company, 

O-OE Foie eR RTS 27 270 li. 
Performances by ALL companies 1558- 

SE vi 5.9062 ki canna labnde th ened 144 1,331 li. 16s. 8d. 
Performances by ALL companies 1585- 

Mc cveck¢uchssharanbicabesnel 86 855 li. 
Totala, SSSR-OGGS.. 0... cbc ies os cdive ces 230 2, 186 li. 16s. 8d. 














The table indicates that throughout her long reign the Queen 
saw annually at least five plays performed by professional com- 
panies. The number of performances by Shakspere’s company is 
smaller than one might expect. The Queen did not call upon 
the Chamberlain’s Men nearly so frequently as her successors; 
and in general, she saw fewer plays by more companies than 
they did.” 

The documents of Chalmers, Cunningham, and Wallace, 
supply valuable information as to the rates per play allowed 
to the various companies, and this matter is worth considering 
in some detail. The Queen’s payments range from 5 li. to 20 
li., both outer limits occurring only once.* King Henry VII in 


*® That is, before Shakspere is known to have been a sharer in his company. 
He must have held a share by 1594, when his name appears in the warrant 
discussed on p. 6, above. 

*° Amount of payments estimated, in part. I have assumed that 10 li. 
were paid for the performances mentioned by Chambers, who does not indicate 
the rate of payment. (Cf. pp. 23, 30.) 

* This period is covered by Wallace’s collation. See above, p. 24. 

* See documents cited on p. 22f. above, particularly those of Wallace, and 
compare Tables III and IV below. 

5 li. was the amount paid to Nathaniel Gyles and the Children of the 
Chapel in 1601 for “a showe wth. musycke and speciall songes prepared for ye 
purpose on Twelfth day at night” (Cunningham, p. XX XIII). Under date of 
February 10, 1572 Richard Mulcaster and his boys of the Merchant Tailors’ 
School received “for presentinge of a play before her highnes vpon Shrove 
Tewsdaie at night 6 li. 13 s. 4 d. and for a more reward by her mates. owne comaun- 
demt. 13 li. 6s. 8d. In all 20 li.” (Wallace, p. 215).—In reproducing this and 
other warrants I have ordinarily substituted Arabic for Roman figures. 
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1507 paid his Gentlemen of the Chapel 10 marks (6 li. 13 s. 4 d.) 
for a dramatic performance,™ and this remained the usual rate 
until 1575. Thereafter the queen regularly added a “special 
rewarde”’ of 5 marks, and the total, 10 li., became the established 
rate.* A typical warrant may serve for illustration:— 


“To the Earle of Leycesters Servantes by way of her maties. Rewarde for 
presentinge A play before her highnes vpon St. Stephens Daye Dicto Anno VI 
li. XIII s. 1111 d. And furder by way of her highnes speciall Rewardes fyve 
markes by vertue of the Cownsells warrant Dated at Hampton Coorte IXno 
Januarii 1577 in all X 1i.”’* 


Apparently it has not been noted hitherto that Elizabeth,. 
after all, did not always adhere to the established rates. It is 
interesting to observe, therefore, that when a play especially 
pleased her, she occasionally added a sizable bonus to the usual 
10 li. Thus Mulcaster and his company received altogether 20 
li., “by her mates. owne comaudemt.,’”’ for a performance in 
1575.% On eight separate occasions before 1585 the Queen 
added 5 marks (3 li. 6 s. 8 d.) to the usua! 10 li. fee, and five 
times the additional gratuity amounted . ten marks.*? On 
the other hand, the fee was sometimes reduced, probably 
because the performance did not give satisfaction. Thus, the 


* See above, p. 24, n. 27. 

* Wallace, p. 219.—In 1603 Edward Alleyn and the Admiral’s Men 
received “10 li. for ech” of 3 plays, “by way of her highnes rewarde as hath bene 
accostomed” (Cunningham, p. XXXIV). _ In view of the fact that among 
Wallace’s reprints there are dozens of warrants calling for 10 li. per play, it is 
somewhat surprising to read in his text (pp. 171-2) that in November, 1584, 
“John Lyly himself was paid by the Treasurer of the Chamber for presenting 
his two plays of Campaspe and Sapho and Phao . . . the unusual sum of 20 li.” 
There was absolutely nothing unusual in this payment. For this warrant see 
Wallace, p. 224. 

% See above, p. 25, n. 33. 

37 See Wallace, p. 210 ff. Mrs. Stopes, (Burbage and Shakesp. Stage, p. 248), 
on encouatering one of the warrants for 1634 li., was astonished at its size 
and inclined to ascribe it to an error on the part of the clerk. She thinks “it 
was intended . . . just to involve the treasurer in the usual 10 li.” A larger 
payment “must have given rise to heart-burnings and heart-searchings,”— 
presumably on the part of the actors who did not get it. But it was by no means 
uncharacteristic of Elizabeth to inspire “heart-burnings and heart-searchings” 
in those who served her. In this respect James and Charles were more masculine 
than the Queen. With but one or two exceptions they did not vary their 
rewards. See pp. 31, 32, below. 
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manager of the Children of the Chapel received only 5 li. for a 
special performance as late as 1601.** Once before, in 1584, 
two plays presented by this company appear to have met with 
less favor than usual, for only 7 li. 10 s. each was allowed for 
them.*® 

It has been generally held by writers who have not examined 
the evidence closely, that throughout our period the usual rate 
of 10 li. was doubled when the court performance was given at a 
time and place which interfered with the regular public perform- 
ance of the company in the afternoon. “As a rule,” writes 
Mantzius, “the performance at court took place in the evening, 
so that it did not collide with public performances. In these 
cases only 10 li. was paid, which thus gave a net profit. But if 
the company was ordered to play at the usual hours of perform- 
ance in the theatre,“ they received 20 li., in order to cover the 
remuneration which they lost.’’ Similarly, Professor Thorndike 
states that “if the performance was given at Hampton Court or 
Richmond instead of one of the city palaces, the amount was 
doubled.’ But all extant warrants of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I prove that the increased rate was not allowed in their 
day; for not a single warrant of these reigns makes the extra 
grant. Payment after payment for plays at Hampton Court 
and Richmond was made without an advance over the usual 
rate,* nor do the warrants make any extra allowance for after- 
noon performances at court.“ The one play known to have won 
a reward of 20 li. at Elizabeth’s court, was given in the evening.® 
The doubled rate in case of interference with a regular public 


8 See above, p. 25, n. 33. 

* Wallace, p. 224. 

“© History of Theatrical Ari, 111/112. 

“ Ernest Law in the London Times (October 31, 1910) speaks of “the fact 
of all presentations at court taking place at night.” Needless to say, this is not 
a “fact.” 

© Shakespeare's Theater, p. 264. Maas, Auessere Geschichle der Englischen 
Theatertruppen, p. 263, the Camb. Hist., V1/274, and Adams, Shakespn. Play- 
houses, p. 400, make the same statement. 

* See Wallace, pp. 213, 216; Cunningham, p. XXXYV. 

“On February 8, 1603 Hemings received 130 li. for 13 plays given by his 
company. Of these, 4 plays were given on two days, that is to say, there must 
have been afternoon as well as evening performances, yet there was no extra 
allowance. For the warrant, see Cunningham, p. XX XVIII. 

* See above, p. 25, n. 33. 
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performance was not granted until the time of Charles I, and 
not always even then. Malone, to whom many of the earlier 
documents were not accessible, had seen a warrant of 1630 
which made the extra allowance.“ He had not seen the warrant 
of 1636, under which John Lowin and Joseph Taylor for the 
King’s Men received “the summe of Two hundred and Tenne 
pounds, (beeing after the usuall and accustomed rate of Tenn 
pounds for each play) for One and Twenty Playes by them acted 
before his Majesty af Hampton Court and elsewhere.’’*’ Not 
knowing this document, Malone conjectured that the extra 
allowance was made “probably in Shakspear’s time also,’ 
and this conjecture has been followed ever since, though the 
documents clearly show it to be erroneous. Elizabeth and 
James probably thought (if indeed they thought about the 
matter at all) that any interference on their part with the 
regular performances brought its own reward in the added 
prestige it gave the actors. By the time of Charles the general 
scale of expenditure had gone up, and the extra sum was 
occasionally granted.‘ 

The point would hardly be worth emphasizing merely to 
show that the court profits of the actors in Shakspere’s day have 
been somewhat overrated. The acceptance of Malone’s conjec- 
ture has, however, caused further errors. Mantizius thought, 
reasonably enough, that the amount paid for a play at court 
which interfered with a regular performance, might indicate the 
average daily receipts of the playhouses—the assumption being 
that the amount paid at court would be at least equal to the 
receipts lost at the theatre. Presumably on the basis of 
Malone’s conjecture, he therefore argues that the average daily 
receipts at the Globe, for example, must have been 20 li. when 
Shakspere acted there.*® I have shown elsewhere that such 


“ For “four plays acted at Hampton Court . . . in consideration of the 
travaile and expence of the whole company in dyet and lodging during the time 
of their attendance there,” the company received 20 li. each, “and the like 
somme of twenty pounds for one other play which was acted in the day time at 
Whitehall by means whereof the players lost the benefit of their house for that 
day” (Malone III/168). : 

* Cunningham, p. XXIV. 

* See below, p. 34, n. 79. 

“ Mantzius, III/112. Again, reckoning the average rate of admission at a 
shilling, he concludes that a well-filled Elizabethan playhouse did not hold 
more than 400 persons. 
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receipts could not have averaged more than 10 li. Clearly, 
Mantzius’s figures are based on the incorrect assumption that 
the sum occasionally paid by King Charles was regularly paid in 
Shakspere’s time.*° : 

In contrasting the payments of Elizabeth and Charles, we 
have run somewhat ahead of our discussion, and we must return 
to Elizabeth’s immediate successor, James I. The new king had 
given tangible evidence of his general interest in the drama, and 
in the English companies in particular, long before he came to 
ruie at London. According to Dibdin’s records," an English 
company headed by Lawrence Fletcher,” which visited Edin- 
burgh in 1593 and 1599, received from the then King of Scotland 
on each occasion a gift of 333 li. 6s. 8d. The actors, further- 
more, in spite of the energetic opposition of the Edinburgh 
clergy, were licensed to play in public, the king allowing them 
an additional 40 li. “to by tymber for ye preparatioun of ane 
hous to thair pastyme.’’ Finally, on the occasion of a third 
visit in 1601, the company received from James the sum of 400 
li. and Fletcher was made an honorary burgess of Aberdeen. 
These large sums almost lead one to accept without qualification 
Gifford’s animadv-rsions upon the frugality of Elizabeth and 
his praise of the liberality of her successor“—until one remem- 
bers that the pounds in which James paid were ‘“‘pounds Scots,”’ 
worth only about 20 pence sterling,® so that the king’s gifts to 
the company averaged only about 30 li. sterling for each visit. 
The most noteworthy thing about the performances before 
James as king of England is not the rate he paid—which, as a 


5° See p. 22,n. 14. Mantzius, moreover, overlooks the fact that even under 
Charles I the ex‘ra allowance was only 10 li., and it is this amount, not the sum 
total of 20 li., which may properly be regarded as a check figure for the receipts 
lost by the omission of the regular performance. The point is that 10 li. of the 
20 were paid even when there was no interferenc 

Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 24 ff. 

*2 Later of the King’s Men. 

83 And a further allowance of 43 li. 6 s. 8 d. (Scotch) 

% “TF lizabeth was frug2l and paid as grudgingly for her amusements as for 
her more serious business; little besides honor was therefore derived from her 
patronage ... but James... was liberal to men of merit.” (Gifford- 
Cunningham, Jonson, I/p. LXVI. Gifford is here talking of Jonson’s pension, 
not of the king’s payments to Fletcher’s company.) 

% See Bartholomew Fair, Act III, Scene 1: “What a masque shall I furnish 
out, for forty shillings, twenty pound Scotch and a banquet of Gingerbread,”— 
and compare N.E.D. on “Pound Scots.” 
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rule, did not exceed Elizabeth’s—but the number of plays he 
saw. Some of the regular warrant books of his reign are missing 
and the supplementary documents that have been discovered do 
not altogether fill the gap. Still, enough evidence is at hand to 
show a large increase in the royal patronage. The table below 
summarizes the available records of court performances. 


Taste Il. Court Perrormances UNDER James I, 1603-1625 























No. of Total 
Performances Sums Paid 

Performances by Shakspere’s Company, 

1603-1616°". 175 | 1,6161i. 13s. 4d. 
Performances by Aut Orner Compen- 

ies, 1603-1616"..... ds ca sites daa 118 | 981 13 4 
Performances by Sh shepere’ s Compeny, 

reine deatencea xcs 77 —_—" - oe 
Performances, July 1617, by ‘ ‘certaine| 

players,” not named®............ 3 30 
Wa siaceweosiensixe a 373 | 3,391 11. 13s.4d 

















The total amount spent by King James for court perform- 
ances by the companies closes in impressiveness by contrast 
with his expenditures for court masques,® but a comparison of 


“See on this point, Malone Soc. Coll., 1/370; Cunningham, p. XIX; 
Ernest Law, Shakesp. as a Groom of the Chamber, p. 26, and Sullivan, op. cit., 
p. 138: “Those who attempt to discover the cost of dramatic productions in the 
court of James I meet two serious difficulties; first, the various items of expense 
are scattered through nearly every department of state, and second, many of 
the documents . . . are lost, or have not yet been recovered from unknown 
places of deposit.” 

57 Shakspere’s death. Chambers did not carry his researches beyond this 
point. For his additions to Cunningham, which are comparatively few in 
number, I have again assumed payments of 10 li. 

5§ Based on the reprints of Mrs. Stopes. So far as I know there are no 
available records of the other companies during this period, except the one 
mentioned in n. 59. See n. 56 above 

59 The warrant for these performances appears only in the Malone Soc. Col. 
1/376. They were given during the king’s journey to Scotland, and “such 
summes of money as is usual” were paid. 

* James spent 4,000 li. for Prince Charles’s first masque, Jonson’s Pleasure 
Reconciled to Viriue, in 1618 (Sullivan, p. 196). 
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Tables II and III shows that in a reign less than half as long as 
that of Elizabeth, James saw™ and paid for almost twice as many 
plays. And it should be remembered that there are more gaps 
in the records of James’s reign. 

On December 3, 1603, “John Hemings, one oi his Matie. 
players,” received “‘at the Courte at Wilton,” (the seat of Pem- 
broke, the Lord Chamberlain) “for the paynes and expences of 
himselfe and the rest of his Companye in comynge from Morte- 
lacke in the countie of Surrie unto the Courte aforesaid and 
there presentinge before his Matie. one play,” a fee of 30 li. 
But after paying thus generously for the first play he saw as 
King of England, James returned to the old rate of 10 li. Our 
table shows, however, that the late Chamberlain’s, now the 
King’s, Men, had no reason for complaint, since they were 
called upon to present at least 175 plays at court before the 
death of Shakspere.* The large majority of the remaining 
performances were given by the companies under the patronage 
of Queen Anne, the Princess Elizabeth, and the two princes. 

King James was not present at all the plays given at court in 
his time, and Chambers™ and Lee® have pointed out that in his 
absence the old “special rewarde’’ of fivé marks was not paid— 
the toal fee for performances before other members of the royal 
family being only 624 li. It should be noted, however, that 
this rule was not invariably followed. Occasionally the full sum 
of 10 li. was paid when only the Queen® or the Prince of Wales*’ 
was present. In March and April, 1606, probably because 
money was short, a total of only 8 li. 6 s. 8 d. was paid even for 
plays given in the presence,®* but the usual rate of 10 ligewas 


6! See below, p. 32. 

® Cunningham, p. XXXIV. 

* Even so, Lee, in basing his conclusions upon the figures for 1609 to 1614 
only, when the company averaged 160 li. a year, and Shakspere 15 li., puts the 
poet-actor’s income from this source somewhat too high (Life, p. 313). Our 
table gives the company something under 125 li. a year between 1603 and 1616, 
or about 10 li. a year to Shakspere. See above, p. 22. 

“ Mod. Lang. Rev., January, 1909, p. 153. 

* Life, p. 313. 

See warrant of December 10, 1604, Cunningham, p. XXXVII. 

*’ Warrant of January 18, 1603, Cunningham, p. XXXV. 

*8 The regular payment was cut down from 10 marks to 5 (see p. 11), plus 
the special reward of 5 marks. Three companies were affected. By October of 
this year the old rate was resumed. See Cunningham, p. XX XVIIL. 
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resumed immediately after. The extravagance of the Stuart 
régime, however, did not redound entirely in favor of the 
players. Whereas under Queen Elizabeth they had usually 
received their ‘“‘cort mony” two days after the performance, 
they had sometimes to wait two or three years for their money 
under James and Charles.” But we have seen, that they were 
able to borrow on the security of these credits.” 

Fleay™ regarded the documents for the reign of Charles I as 
“so scrappy that no useful purpose would be served by tabulat- 
ing court plays, payments, etc.”” Since Fleay’s time, however, 
Mrs. Stopes has discovered much new material,” so that it is 


TABLE Ill 
Court PERFORMANCES UNDER CHARLEs I, 1626-1641 

















No. of Total 
Performances Sums Paid 

Performances by the King’s Men, 1626- 

a ee eee oF | 21 210 li. 
Performances by the King’s Men, 1628- 

er ee ees 95 1,040 li. 
Performances by ALL other companies, 

1628-1633". .... i pitt ds ic i Wate 59 640 li. 
Performances by the King’s Men, 1634- 

Po cashes casateasdesebexardes 157 1,730 li. 
Performances by ALL other companies, 

NE abs k ticedwcadveuenes ba 57 720 li. 
ON ee ee 389 4,340 li. 











** See documents in Cunningham and Wallace, and compare Fleay, Siage, 
p. 20. 

7 The Duke of York’s Men were paid in January, 1612 for plays given at 
court in January, 1610 (Cunningham, p. XLII); and the bills of the King’s 
Men were frequently allowed to run up to two or three hundred pounds before 
payment was made. See Chalmers, A pology, p. 311. 

7 See p. 22, above. 

7 Stage, p. 320. 

7% See Table III and notes. 

™ See Mrs. Stope’s records of the King’s Men under Charles I, in Burbage 
and Shaksp. Stage, p. 257 ff., and her article in the Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLV1/94 
fi. The materials do not appear elsewhere. No entries of payments to other 
companies during these years have been found. 

% These warrants are summarized by Mrs. Stopes, Jahrbuch, XLV1/94 ff. 
They are not printed elsewhere. 

* Chalmers (Apology, p. 507) and Mrs. Stopes in the Jahrbuch article 
already referred to, both cover this period. A comparison of the two series 
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worth while to gather the totals, though the documents are still 
incomplete. 

The totals in our table are interesting, even though a 
re-examination of the original documents would necessitate 
some changes or additions. The records show that whereas 
James I paid some 3,300 li. for 370 plays in 22 years, his son 
found time and money for 389 plays costing 4,340 li. in the first 
15 years of his reign—an average of over 25 plays a year. 
Between 1634 and 1641 some thirty plays were presented at 
court each year, and the King’s Men gave almost three-fourths 
of the total number recorded for the period.” Like his father, 
Charles paid them 30]li. for a single play on one special occasion.”* 
We have already noted that the usual rate was still 10 li., but 
that an extra allowance of 10 li. for court performances inter- 





shows that neither is complete and reveals some obvious errors in Mrs. Stope’s 
figures. See, for example, Jahrbuch, XLVI/88, entry of December 16, 1635. 
Cunningham also has a few entries for this period. A re-examination of the 
documents should be decidedly worth while. See also p. 37 below, concerning 
a payment of 100 li. to Prince Charles’s Men in 1634, for “attendance” during a 
progress of the court. This sum is not included in the totals given above. 

77 Had Shakspere lived and acted through the period 1628-1641, he would 
have earned just about the 15 li. per year from his court performances with 
which Lee credits him. See above, n. 63 p. 31. 

78 “For their paynes in studying and acting the new Play sent from Oxford 
called The Royal Slave” (Chalmers, Apology, p. 509; Mrs. Stopes, Jahrbuch, 
XLVI/99; Cunningham, p. XXIV). It is interesting to compare with these 
special gratuities those paid to English companies travelling abroad by the 
sovereigns of the countries they visited. The highest recorded fee of this sort 
is that paid to Spencer’s company by Kaiser Matthias at Regensburg in Octo- 
ber, 1613. They received a gift of 200 Gulden (ca. 38 li. 6 s.) for a single per- 
formance. In addition they were allowed to charge admission to the public at 
this performance. Gifts of this size, however, were extremely rare. See C. 
Harris, The English Comedians in Germany, P. M. L. A., September, 1907, p. 
462. The English court repaid the hospitality shown to the English players 
abroad by welcoming and rewarding suitably the numerous foreign companies 
which visited England. In 1575 Queen Elizabeth paid 10 li. to “Alfruso Ferra- 
bolle and the rest of the Italian players in consideracion of playenge before her 
highnes” (Wallace, Evolution, p. 218). In 1635 and 1636 “Mons. Josias 
Floridor and the rest of the French players” received 40 li. for 4 plays acted 
before Charles and his queen, and this company received further favors, Sir 

.Henry Herbert remitting his usual charges and aiding them in other ways. 
See Malone, ITI/121. In December, 1635, “John Navarro . . . and the rest 
of the company of Spanish players,” likewise received 10 li. for a play at court 
(Chalmers, p. 509). 
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fering with the regular activities of the companies was first 
granted in 1630 and from time to time thereafter.” 

The earnings of the actors at court were not limited to the 
rewards they received for playing before the king or the royal 
family, though these constituted the main item. They enjoyed 
certain additional fees and privileges by virtue of their places as 
grooms of the chamber, and the patronage of the Stuarts in 
particular proved valuable in other ways. In 1583 the Master 
of the Revels, acting on the orders of Walsingham, had chosen 
twelve of the best actors from the various companies to form the 
new organization known as the Queen’s Men. These actors 
were sworn in as grooms of the chamber, and received liveries® 
and wages of 3 li. 6 s. 8 d.** The company, however, acted at 
court only from 1584 to 1591; thereafter they appeared in the 
provinces until 1603. Whether they continued to enjoy their 
court perquisites during these later years, we do not know. At 
all events, they did not enjoy nearly so much favor and profit as 
their successors under the Stuarts. 

Not only Shakspere’s company, but Queen Anne’s Men, also, 
were made grooms of the chamber of King James before 1604,* 
and probably the companies under the patronage of Prince 
Henry, Prince Charles, and the Princess Elizabeth received the 
same appointment soon after.“ As groom of the clamber each 
company sharer drew an annual stipend varying between 
2 and 5 li. a year®— and for his livery, “allowaunces,” every 


7 About 1 in 10 plays were paid for at the rate of 20 li. (i.e., 42 of the 389 
plays recorded). 10 li. were paid regularly, whether or not the king was present 
at the play. See above, pp. 27, 31. 

80 See the allusion thereto in Marlins Months Mind, Grosart’s Nashe, 1/166. 

81 See Malone, III /44, and compare Murray, Elizabetjan Dramatic Com- 
panies, 1/6. 

8 Murray, I/6. 

8 See below, p. 35 and notes. 

* See Murray, I/207. Mrs. Stopes, Jahrbuch, XLVI/94, 96, reprints the 
special orders under which the successors of these companies, the Queen of 
Bohemia’s Men and Prince Charles’s Men were sworn in as grooms of the 
chamber in 1628 and 1632, respectively. The Prince Charles in question here— 
later King Charles [I—was then a babe in arms. Perhaps these early associa- 
tions help to explain the Merry Monarch’s later fondness for the theatre—and 
the players. 

% See documents—unfortunately they are not dated—in Sullivan, p. 254. 
The exact limits are 2 li. 12 s. 4d. and 5 li. 9s. 6d. 
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second year, “‘of ffoure yardes of Bastard Scarlet for a cloake 
and a quater of a yard of crimson velvet for the capes,” together 
worth 5 li. 13s.4d.% Their official position entitled the players 
also to a regular “allowance of dyett,’’*’ lights and fuel,®** of 
which, however, they appear to have been cheated sometimes by 
the attendants in charge.*® A more valuable privilege attached 
to their office was that of exemption from “being impressed, 
arrested, or otherwise molested.”® A passage in the old play, 
Histriomastix,” indicates that the players must have appre- 
ciated the privilege of being “treated and enterteyned with due 
respect and curtesie” by “his Majesty’s loving and loyal sub- 
jects” in London as well as in the provinces. 

The actors may have shared also in the regular Christmas 
gifts and other fees granted by the king to the “ordinary” 
grooms of the chamber.” It is certain, at all events, that by 


% The material on this and the following page or two is based largely on 
documents and commentary in Ernest Law’s Shakespeare as a Groom of the 
Chamber, p. 40 ff. See also Sullivan, p. 251.—An allowance for livery was made 
to many court officials. Inigo Jones, as Surveyor of his Majesty’s Works had a 
livery fee of 12 li. 15 s. 10 d. a year. See warrant in Sullivan, p.140. The 
players further received 4 yards of red cloth each at King James’s coronation, 
and the same allowance of black cloth at his funeral. (New Shaksp. Soc. Trans- 
actions., 1877-9, Appendix, p. 16). 

87 T.e., while they were at court. It consisted of “one cheate loafe, one 
manchet, and one gallon of ale” daily, plus a ‘““messe of meate” (Law, p. 45). 

88 “One pound of white lightes and talshides and eight fagotts” (Law, p. 
45). 

8° Law cites the Buttery Hatch scene in Jonson’s Masque of Augurs, in 
which mention is made of “a parcel of invisible bread and beer for the Players 
(for they never see it),” and of torches and “coals . . . that should have 
warm’d them,”—but which are carried off instead by the kitchen groom for his 
personal use (Gifford-Cunningham, vol. VII/410). 

% Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLV1/103. The document quoted is dated 1640 
and refers to the Prince’s Men, who are “not to be hindered or diverted in his 
service” by such interencé, “without leave first asked.” 

® Act V, lines 67 and 238. A strolling company in this play is victimized 
by the recruiting officers’ press gang: ‘Text-bills,” he insists, “must now be 
turned to iron-bills.” 

® See Sullivan, p. 254. In 1611 “the ordinary groomes & pages of his 
Maties. chamber’’ divided a Christmas gift of 100 li., but ¥ doubt whether the 
players can be counted among the “ordinary” officers. Sullivan also notes that 
the sum of 1 li. or more was “due to the grooms of the chamber from all persons 
that are to receive the dignity of the baronet,’’—but this fee would have gone 
only to the regular incumbents, hardly to the players. 
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virtue of their office they were called upon to render purely cere- 
monial service—for which they received additional compensa- 
tion—on certain great occasions of state. Thus, in 1604, 
“Augustine Phillips and John Hemynges for th’ allowance of 
themselves and tenne of their fellowes, his Maties. Groomes 
of the Chamber and Players, for waytinge and attendinge on his. 
Mats. service by commaundemente, upon the Spanish Embas- 
sador at Somersette House, for the space of XVIII dayes,” 
received the sum of 21 li. 12s.“ For similar services rendered 
by Thomas Greene, Thomas Heywood, and the rest of Queen 
Anne’s Men to other members of the Ambassador’s party, this 
company received 19 li. 16 s.% In addition to the 2 s. a day 
earned by each member of Shakspere’s company on this occasion, 
the actors probably received some personal reward from the 
Ambassador, who, as Ernest Law has shown, came to England 
with a huge sum of money™ to help him and the English com- 
missioners in ratifying a treaty of peace. 

Though there were but few occasions of state during our 
period comparable to this one, the lack of further documentary 
evidence does not necessarily mean, as Law supposes,” that the 
actors’ attendance upon the Spanish ambassador in 1604 was 
the only service of its kind rendered by them. They might 
conceivably have been called upon again on such gala occasions 
as the visit of the King of Denmark in 1606, or the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth to the County Palatine in 1613. At any 
rate, Prynne, as late as 1633, devoted an entire section of his 
Histriomastix to the rebuttal of the proposition that plays and 
actors are “‘not only commendable but necessary in a common- 
weale. . . . First for the solemne entertainment and recreation 
of forraigne Embassadours, States and Princes.’ 

The Stuarts, moreover, used their histrionic grooms of the 
chamber not only to attend or entertain distinguished foreign 
visitors, but also “to ease the anguish of a torturing hour” 
during their own royal progresses. Thus, in 1617, King James 
saw three plays while journeying to Scotland,” and on August 


* See documents in Law, p. 21 ff.; Sullivan, p. 141; Lee, p. 382. 

* 300,000 li., according to Ernest Law (p. 59). Bribes were lavishly dis- 
tributed. 

* Histriomastiz, p. 733 ff. 

See Table II, and notes. 
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25, 1634 “the Princes players” received 100 li. “for their attend- 
ance abroad during the progress of the Court” of Charles I.%” 
Their close connection with the court brought the actors still 
further opportunities for profitable employment. In the list of 
expenditures for Ben Jonson’s Oberon, written and produced 
for Prince Henry in 1611, appear two items of 15 li. each for 
“Players imployed in the Barriers,” and “Players imployed 
in the Maske,’’**—and there is every reason to suppose that the 
men employed were chosen from the actor-grooms of the 
chamber. Further documents prove that in the preparation of 
other court masques, “Mr. Taylor in to shordich . . . his 
Matis. players [at] ye blacke friers . . . and Mr. Confes at ye 
Redd Bull” were called in for consultation.*® In 1610 the City 
of London itself employed two of the King’s Men, John Rice 
and Richard Burbage, to take part in the city pageant in honor 
of the installation of the Prince of Wales.' 

We have seen that Queen Elizabeth, frugal as she was forced 
to be, knew how to show her appreciation of entertainments 
that pleased her." On occasion she was even moved to give 
special rewards to individual actors whose talents won her 
favorable notice. In 1566 she gave to a boy actor in Edward’s 
Palamon and Arcyte a bounty of 4 li. and a suit of apparel.' 
Two years earlier “‘o’r Sckoler Thomas Preston,” (later Kinc 
CamByses Preston) had taken the queen’s eye—and won a 
pension of 20 li. a year—by his acting in the tragedy of Dido at 
Cambridge.’ The members of the adult companies may occa- 
sionally have won similar rewards. 


* Chalmers, A pology, p. 507; Mrs. Stopes, Jahrbuch, XLV1/97. 

% Reyher, Les Masques Anglais, p. 511; cf. Camb. Hist., VI/350. An allow- 
ance of 3 li. for “3 groomes of ye chamber” in the expense account of The 
Lords’ Masque, written by Campion for the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
(1613) may again refer to the histrionic grooms of the chamber. See Reyher. 

* See documents in Sullivan, p. 145. 

10 The two actors received 17 li. 10s. to pay for “robes and other furniture” 
bought by them for the occasion. They were permitted to retain their pur- 
chases in payment of their services, Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakesp. 
Stage, p. 108). 

101 See above, p. 26. 

102 Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, 1/213; Wallace, Evolulion, p. 114. 

68 Cunningham, pp. XIX-XX. Shakspere may well have had this or some 
similar incident in mind when he penned Flute’s comment upon Bottom’s 
failure to appear for the performance of Pyramus and Thisbe. See Misdummer- 
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King James likewise gave largess both to the university 
actors'™ and the professionals. In February, 1604, the King’s 
Men, then “prohibited to present anie playes publiquely 
through the extraordinarie concourse and assemblie of people 
to a new increase of the plague, till it shall please God to settle 
the cyttie in a more perfect health,” received from their royal 
patron’a subsidy of 30 li. to tide them over their lean days. 
In April, 1609, Hemings received for his company another 40 li. 
“by waie of his Mats. rewarde for their private practice in the 
time of infeccon,’’™ and 30 li. more in March of the next year, 
when the company was again restrained for six weeks." King 
Charles was even more generous in this respect. In September, 
1630, he sent his company 100 li. “in regard of their great 
hinderance of late received,’* and in the severe plague year 
1636-7 he granted them a special allowance of 20 li. weekly “to 
continue during pleasure,” to enable the company “to assemble 
and keepe themselves together neere our Court for our ser- 
vice.’”!° 

At the very beginning of his reign Charles had shown his favor 
in still another way. On December 30, 1625 he was “‘pleased.. . 
to bestowe upon the Company of our players who are to attend 
us daily at our Court this Christmas the some of one hundred 





Night’s Dream, IV/2/20: “Thus hath he lost sixpence a day: an the Duke had 
not given him sixpence a day for Pyramus, I'll be hanged; he would have 
deserved it: sixpence a day in Pyramus or nothing” (Steevens). 

14 At Oxford in 1605 the king sent “‘to the Disputers and Actors 20 li. in 
money and five brace of bucks” (Nichols, Progresses of King James I, 1/559). 

1 Cunningham, p. XXXV. There is no evidence to support the old tradi- 
tion that the Globe Theatre was built “at the great charge of King James and 
many noblemen and others,” though Rendle (Antiquarian Magazine, VIII/214) 
was more or less inclined to accept it. The financial history of that playhouse is 
clearly traced by a series of contemporary lawsuits (see the 1635 Globe and 
Blackfriars Share papers, in Halliwell-Phillips’s Outlines, 1/312 ff., and Wallace, 
documents on Shakespeare and His London Associates, Nebr. Univ. Stud., 
vol. X), and these prove that neither the king nor the nobility, but the actors and 
certain London business men whom they were able to interest, subscribed the 
money required to finance this and other playhouses of the time. For further 
discussion see Chapter 2 of my dissertation. 

16 Cunningham, p. XXXIX. 

107 Thid., p. XL. 

108 Collier, IT/30; Murray, I/165. 

109 Collier, 11/77. 
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marks for the better furnishing them with apparell.”™° An 
entry of Sir Henry Herbert’s eight years later™ shows that 
Queen Henrietta on occasion was no less generous. Sir Henry 
notes that “on .. . the sixthe of January and the Twelfe 
Night was presented at Denmark House before the King and 
Queene Fletcher’s pastorall called The Faithfui Shepheardesse 
in the clothes the Queen had given Taylor the year before of her owne 
pastorall.”” Taylor, who was business manager of the King’s 
Men at this time, won a personal recognition of some value in 
1639, when he was made “‘yeoman of the Revells to his Majesty 

. in place of William Hunt deceased.”™ 

Throughout this period the actors were able, also, to count 
more or less on the patronage of the nobility. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the companies, with the exception of the 
Queen’s Men, had been under the direct patronage of the great 
nobles. A letter, dated about 1574, from Leicester’s Men to 
their patron,"™* throws considerable light upon the financial 
relations between him and the company. In it the actors call 
Leicester’s attention to “the revivinge of a statue as touchinge 
retayners,” and ask for a formal renewal of their old nominal 
service. They wish to be retained as “household Servaunts 
and daylie wayters, not that we meane to crave any further 
stipend or benefite at your Lordshippes handes but our Liveries 
as we have had and also your honors License to certifye that we 
are your Hous-hold servauntes.” The document indicates that 
Leicester’s Men in the seventies received from their patron, 
besides the protection of his name, and their liveries, only such 
rewards as they might earn by playing before him from time to 
time. Dutton Cook states that “the companies in the service of 
any great personage were in the receipt of regular salaries,’’™ 
and possibly the letter just quoted implies that other companies 
at times received from their patron a regular wage, correspond- 


n° Hazlitt, Engl. Drama and Stage, p. 61. 

1 Malone, ITI/234. 

42 For the document, see Shakesp. Jahrbuch, XLV1/102. The place carried 
a regular compensation of 6 d. per diem, plus valuable additional “fees, profits, 
endowments . . . and advantages,” all of which were lost to Taylor at the 
beginning of the Revolution. It will be remembered that he and Lowin pub- 
lished Fletcher’s Wild Goose Chase shortly thereafter. 

48 The letter is reproduced in Murray, I/29. 

4 4 Book of the Play, p. 74. 
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ing to the fee later paid to the actors as grooms of the chamber. 
Still, in the absence of other proof this interpretation seems 
somewhat doubtful." In any case, the most profitable part of 
the actors’ relationship with the nobility and gentry, both 
before and after the formal patronage of the leading companies 
was taken over by the royal family, must have been their 
fairly frequent and well-rewarded private performances. 

Not a few records of private performances by professional 
companies at the houses of nobles have come down to us, and 
Lee has called attention to two or three such performances by 
Shakspere’s company. In 1600 the King’s Men presented Sir 
John Oldcastle at Hunsdon House,"* and four years later Love’s 
Labour’s Lost at the mansion of the earl of Southampton, in the 
presence of Queen Anne."’ Henslowe, under date of September 
27, 1598 records a loan of 5 s. to William Borne of the Admiral’s 
Men, towards the expenses of a trip made by the company to 
Croydon, “to ther lord when the quene came thether,”—that 
is to say, to play before Queen Elizabeth while she was Notting- 
ham’s guest."§ At Croydon also, in the palace of Archbishop 
Whitgift, Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament was acted 
in 1592.%* The residence of another distinguished churchman, 
John Williams, Bishop of London, was the scene of a private 


“5 Liveries are mentioned elsewhere, but nothing is said of wages paid by 
noble patrons. In Histriomastix (Act II, Scene 1) Sir Oliver Owlet’s Men are 
recognized by their livery, which bears “‘the signe of the Owle i’ the Ivy bush” 
(Collier). See also The Poetaster, Act III, Sc. 1: “If you lack a service you shall 
play in my name, rascals, but you shall buy your own cloth and I'll have 
two shares for my countenance.”"—Possibly the situation of the actors of Lord 
Letoy, in Brome’s Antipodes, might be regarded as having some bearing upon 
the question. Says Letoy: 

“Stage-playes and Masques are nightly my pastime 

And all within myselfe. My owne men are 

My musique and my Actors. I keepe not 

A man or boy but is of Quality. 

The worst can sing or play his part o’ th’ vialls, 

And act his part too in a comedy.” (Act I, Sc. 4) 
But Letoy is a “Phantasticke,” and his actors, if they were professionals, were 
not a public company. 

"6 Life, p. 66. 

"7 Thid., p. 382. 

u8 H, D., 1/72; 11/242. 

“9 Mc Kerrow’s Nashe, IV/419. 
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performance on September 27, 1631, a Sabbath day. In this 
case the Bishop had to pay rather heavily for his entertainment, 
for the affair was noised abroad and he was required to do 
penance by building a schoolhouse at Eton with an endowment 
of 20 li. a year to pay the schoolmaster.'”° 

Private dramatic performances “for the festyvitie of anie 
marriage, assemblye of ffrendes or otherlyke cawse’’, were in 
some demand by “citizens or gentlemen” as well as by the 
nobility, and permission for such performances was specifically 
given in several London ordinances directed against the thea- 
tres." These private performances are frequently alluded to 
in contemporary plays,’ and they aroused the particular ire 
of Prynne.'* Some of them were certainly given by amateurs, 
but there is good evidence to show that the professional com- 
panies were frequently called in. Thus Henslowe notes that 
the Admiral’s Men in March, 1598, lost some of their properties 
at a private performance given somewhere “in fleatstreat.’’™ 

While it is not possible to say with certainty what all these 
performances brought the players, a passage in Sir Thomas 
More (ca. 1590) indicates that 3, 5 or even 10 li. was sometimes 


120 Collier, I1/30-36. Murray (I1/30-36) has shown that Collier’s account 
of this affair is substantially correct. 

21 The quotations are from the ordinance of 1575. In 1584 the Corporation 
of London, in answer to the petition of the Queen’s Men to the Privy Council for 
the withdrawal of the restraint upon public playing, insisted that the players 
should “hold them Content wth. playeing in priuate houses at weddings etc. 
without publike assemblies” (Malone Soc. Coll., 1/174 ff). 

12 In Brome’s Jovial Crew the very beggars celebrate the nuptials of two 
of their number by “a Masque or a Comedie in honor of the old Couple” 
(Act IV, Sc. 2). The gallants present at the wedding of Sir Terril in Satiromas- 
tix (ed. Scherer, line 240), are invited to prepare 

“For maskes and Reuels to defeate the night.” 
In Brome’s Ci/y Wit, again, the dénouement is brought about by a play given in 
honor of the wedding of Toby to the disguised Jeremy (Act V, Sc. 1), and 
“playes, masques and tilting” make part of a wedding celebration mentioned in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts (IV /3/105). See also Marston’s Dutch Courtesan, 
III/1/145, and I Antonio and Mellida IV /2/318, V/2/32; Brome’s Northern 
Lass, Act II, Se. 6. 

123 See Histriomastix, p. 47: “Why do men send for Stage-Players to their 
houses; why do they flocke unto their Theaters?” 

™ H. D., 1/85: “P’d carman 3 s. for caryinge & bryngyn of the stufe back 
agayn when they played in fleatstreat pryuat & ther ‘owr stufe was loste”’ 
(Compare n. 121, and n. 123 above). 
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paid.* On the other hand the Record Book of the Clifford 
Family, shows that even the King’s Men, as late as 1624, 
sometimes had to be content with a gratuity of only 1 li. for a 
private performance given outside of London.”’ Even small 
gratuities of this sort must have been gladly received. Accord- 
ing to the example set by the court, most private performances 
were doubtless given in the evening and thus did not interfere 
with the regular public presentations; others came at times when 
the plague had driven the companies out of London and earnings 
of any size were acceptable. 

At best we can only estimate roughly how much a company 
sharer may have drawn each year from court and private per- 
formances and from his perquisites as a groom of the chamber. 
In making the estimate, we must bear in mind that many of 
the extra gifts and perquisites we have mentioned were entirely 
casual, and by no means to be counted on as regular income. 
Again, they usually had to be divided among a dozen men,"™® 
and frequently were meant to meet a deficiency in the com- 
pany’s reguiar earnings rather than to add to its gains.“* The 
extra profits of the members of Shakspere’s company may serve 
for illustration, since no other company could have had more. 
We have seen that the recorded court performances of his 


% Collier (III /436), who refers to the passage, gives a somewhat inaccurate 
account of it. “The players,” he writes, “suspect that the reward sent by Sir 
Thomas More [at whose mansion a private performance had been given] was at 
least 5 li. or perhaps 10 li. or 201i.” In the play, when a servant brings 4 li., one 
of the actors remarks: “8 anges, ha! my lord wold neuer giues 8 angells more or 
les for 12 d.; other yt shold be 3 li, 5 1. or tenn li; thers 20 s. wantinge sure” 
(Act IV/3/325; Tucker-Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. 406). It turns out 
that 5 li. had been sent, and the dishonest servant is dismissed. 

1% Of Skipton Castle, in the Craven District. See next note. 

‘27 The King’s Men gave three performances at 1 li. each at Skipton Castle 
in 1624. In 1635 “a company of roguish players presenting A new Way to 
Pay Old Debts” likewise received 1 li. there. Lord William Howard of Naworth 
Castle paid 22 s. for a performance in 1624 and somewhat less on several other 
occasions. For the documents see Murray, I1/255, 334. 

28 The number of “sharers,” that is to say, of senior actors, whose earnings 
came from their respective shares of the takings—unlike the “hirelings” who 
drew wages from the company—ranged between five and fourteen. Ten or 
twelve is a fair average. See Malone Soc. Coll., 1/262-268; Halliwell P., 
1/313, Murray, 1/186, etc. 

129 See above, p. 38. 
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company brought Shakspere 10 li. a year between 1603 and 
1616.%° To this may be added a maximum of 5 li. for his fee as 
a groom of the chamber and perhaps 5 li. more to allow for 
gaps in the records. An additional 15 or 20 li. a year would 
probably cover his earnings from private performances and 
other incidentals. Altogether he could hardly have counted on 
more than 35 or 40 li. a year from all these sources—but such 
an amount was by no means to be despised. Finally, the pres- 
tige gained by the actors through their court affiliations was 
worth a great deal more than their compensation in money. 

The most substantial part of the income of Elizabethan 
playwrights who were not also actors ordinarily came to them 
from the sale of their plays to the companies. Their place in the 
regular dramatic budget lies outside the scope of this paper, 
but a word must be said here concerning their earnings at court. 
I have already referred to the pension of 20 li. granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to ““Cambyses Preston,’ but Preston won this pen- 
sion by his acting rather than by his plays. Royal rewards to 
dramatic authors were given, however, long before the days of 
Preston and Queen Elizabeth. William Cornish, who wrote and 
staged many dramatic entertainments for Henry VIII, received 
gifts of 5 li. in 1493 and 20 li. in 1502, and the extraordinary sum 
of 200 li. in 1516.%* John Heywood, his successor, had a pension 
of 20 li. a year by 1519, and this was advanced to 40 li. in 1552 
and finally to 50 li. in 1555.%* These men, of course, did not 
write for the public stage, but several of the most noted men who 
did so later, also appear in the list of court pensioners. Thus, 
“Mr. Drayton, a poett, for one year,” (probabiy the year 1611- 
1612)™ received from Prince Henry the sum of 10 li., and Ben 
Jonson in January, 1616, was awarded an annuity of 663 li. by 
King James. In 1630 Charles I sent Ben a present of 100 li. and 
increased the poet’s pension to 100 li. “and a tierce of Canary 
wine . . . in consideration of the good and acceptable service 


180 See above, p. 31, n. 63. 

181 See p. 37, above. 

12 Wallace, Evolution, pp. 33, 34, 48. 

48 Thid. pp. 79, n., 82, n. 

‘™ Cunningham, p. XVIII. Prince Henry died in 1612. The entry occurs 
in the prince’s yearly account book. Drayton may well have had this pension 
in some of the preceding years also. 
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done unto us and especially to encourage him to proceed in 
those services of his wit and pen.’ Jonson thus “became 
poet-laureate in fact if not in name.” In December, 1638, little 
more than a year after Jonson’s death, D’Avenant fell heir to 
his place and emoluments.” 

Meanwhile, Jonson’s “good and acceptable service’’ to the 
king, that is to say, his many court masques, had brought him 
further substantial sums. Miss Sheavyn, upon rather unsatis- 
factory grounds,’ concludes that he “probably received not 
more than 20 li. for each of his court masques.” Professor 
Thorndike, on the other hand, states that “the usual payment 
for a masque was 50 li.,’"** but does not in this case indicate 
the source of his figures. Among the illustrative documents in 
M. Reyher’s exhaustive study of the English Masque there are 
two reprints of treasury warrants which throw some light on the 
question.”*® The first, dated May, 1613, orders the payment of 


%® For documents and discussion see Gifford-Cunningham, I/ p. CX XVII 
and V/412; Sullivan, p. 145; Wallace, Evolution, p. 8.—In 1636 Charles paid 40 
li, to Thomas Cartwright for his labors in writing The Royal Slave, “the new play 
sent from Oxford,” for the presentation of which the King’s Men received 30 li. 
See above, p. 33, n. 78. I do not know of any evidence to support the tradition 
concerning Southampton’s gift of 1,000 li. to Shakspere. Southampton may 
well have given Shakspere a substantial present, which tradition has probably 
exaggerated. 

'%® Malone, III /280; Fleay, Stage, p. 364. 

87 As part of her evidence Miss Sheavyn (Lilerary Profession, p. 92 ff.) 
quotes from Cunningham, p. XXXVI, a royal warrant, dated 1604, for the 
payment of 20 li. to Samuel Daniel and Henry Evans, for “two Enterludes 
presented by the Quenes Mats. Children of the Revels.” This entry clearly has 
no bearing upon the question of payments for court masques. Again, Miss 
Sheavyn refers to the following passage in The Puritan (1607), Act III, Se. 3 
(Shakespeare A pocrypha, p. 234): “I was going to receive fiue pound of a Gentle- 
man for the Deuice of a Maske here on this paper.” The real “‘device”’ in ques- 
tion, however, is a trick of Pieboard’s (the speaker’s) invention to help him 
escape arrest. The gentleman (a private gentleman, not a nobleman) obligingly 
agrees to buy a masque he had never ordered and Pieboard had never written. 
The latter, however, played the part of a potential Inigo Jones rather than of 
Ben Jonson in this interesting transaction. In the next scene (p. 236) he 
remarks: ‘“‘Looke what maps and pictures and deuices and things, neatly, deli- 
cately ... ” The price he might have received, therefore, has little bearing 
upon the point at issue. 

188 Shakespeare's Theater, p. 354. 

39 Les Masques Anglais, pp. 508-511. 
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6624 li. to “Dr. Campian”’ and of 5: li. to Inigo Jones, for The 
Lords’ Masque of February 14, 1613.%° The second assigns 40 
li. each to ““Mr. Beniamin Johnson for his Invention’ and “Mr. 
Inigo Johnes for his paynes and Invention” in writing and pro- 
ducing The Masque of Christmas for Queen Anne in 1610.“ If 
these payments may be regarded as typical, Thorndike’s figure 
of 50 li. would represent a fair average. Probably Jonson did 
not earn quite so much, however, for each of his thirty 
masques.!? 

Jonson’s fame as a masque writer brought him still further 
profit. From 1628 to 1631, and again in 1634, he drew a salary 
of 334 li. a year as Chronologer of the City of London and 
“Inventor” of its “honorable entertainments.” To this office 
he succeeded upon the death of Thomas Middleton, who had 
held it from 1619 at a salary which rose from 10 li. in 1620 to 


40 Cf. Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., V1/353. 


“4! This entry also carries an item of 5 li. “to Mr. Johnson for setting the 
songes to the lutes.” A third (incomplete) account of the expenses of Jonson’s 
Oberon, prodiiced in 1611 (see above, p. 37), also assigns 201i. “To M. Johnson 
Jor making the Daunces. It looks as though Ben Jonson may have been the 
payee in these cases also, but if so, it is difficult to understand why the warrant 
for The Masque of Christmas should specifically assign 40 li. to “Mr. Benjamin 
Johnson for his Invention,” and 5 li. to ““M. Johnson for setting the songes. . .” 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that the 5 li. and 20 li. went not to the poet 
but to another man of the same name who was in charge of the music and 
dances. 

42 In Shirley’s Royal Master (11/1/15) there is an allusion to Jonson’s dis- 
placement as a writer of court masques subsequent to the differences between 
him and Inigo Jones. Bombo remarks that some “pretty impossibilities . . . . 

A little sense disposed with thrift, 

. . « . and now and then a song 

To fill the gap” 
will win 

“A thousand crowns perhaps 

For him that made it.” 
This amount, however, as Ward has noted (Gayley’s Repres. Eng. Comedies, 
TII/584), “has no special application which seems traceable to the date of The 
Royal Master.”” In any case, Bombo, like Pieboard (see above, p. 44, n. 137), is 
interested in the producer’s earnings rather than the poet’s. He thinks he could 
fill Inigo Jones’ place easily enough: 
“TI do not say I'll write one— 
But I can give, if need be, the design, 
Make work among the deal boards.” 
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1624 li. by 1623. From Jonson’s decease to the year 
1639, the city pageants were frequently written by Thomas 
Heywood."* We may note finally that in 1620 Jonson’s 
erstwhile antagonists in the War of the Theatres, Anthony 
Munday and Thomas Dekker, received 5 li. and 4 li. respec- 
tively from the Grocers’ Company for their “projects” toward 
its pageant, The Triumph of Honour and Industry, which was 
produced that year under Middleton’s direction.™ 
ALWIN THALER 


Harvard University 


43 For documents see Dyce’s Middleton, I/p. XLI ff. 
4 Cf. Ward’s ed. of A Woman Killed With Kindness, p. VIII. 
6 Dyce’s Middleton, I/p. XXII. 
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COMMONPLACES IN ELIZABETHAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


It is at present the fashion to see in the parting advice of 
Polonius to Laertes an evidence of senile complacency uttering 
itself in pompous platitudes. A love of simplification leads 
some readers to color their interpretation of this scene in the 
light of the ridiculous figure which the old man makes in his 
encounters with Hamlet. And yet there is no touch of absurd- 
ity in the relations of Polonius with his children. Affectionate 
paternal solicitude finds expression in a speech of perfect 
dramatic keeping and crystallizes in a series of impressive 
precepts which without any doubt provoked applause from 
discerning listeners. We all know that even now a theatre- 
goer who is not laboring under too heavy a load of Shakes- 
pearean cormmentary will be moved to spontaneous admiration 
of this passage. In Shakespeare’s time the taste for such 
points was more prevalent. It was in fact a distinctive charac- 
teristic of literary style, and this in turn was the result of the 
extraordinary influence which people then ascribed to a moral 
sentence over the minds and actions of men. 

The evidence of this influence is manifest on every hand in 
the literature of the Renaissance. The admiration of the 
classics themselves was largely based on the wealth of practical 
wisdom which their writings afforded. A glance at the English 
translations from Greek and Roman literature in the sixteenth 
century shows the preference of the general reader of that 
time. Horace’s satires and moral essays are translated long 
before the Odes. It is a striking circumstance that Plato, in 
spite of the magic attaching to his name, does not get into Eng- 
lish at all, for he does not formulate rules of conduct in concise 
sentences. Aristotle gains admission by his Ethics and Politics, 
and nothing else, but even these yield in popularity to a prosaic 
treatise like Xenophon’s Economics. The same leaning toward 
direct moralizing on the plain duties is apparent in the choice 
for translation of Cicero’s Offices in preference to any of his 
other works. But it is not Plato nor Aristotle nor Cicero. who 
enjoy the most general diffusion among unlearned readers. 
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More popular than any of these are Seneca and Plutarch, the 
former because his pages bristle with moral observations in 
pointed form, the latter by virtue of didactic reflections on what 
might be called affairs of domestic concern. This explanation 
of the vogue of the didactic literature of antiquity is confirmed 
by a passage from Erasmus. In vindicating the superior 
claims of Plutarch to serve as a teacher in practical affairs, he 
observes that Plato is too elaborate while Aristotle is obscure 
and writes for men of high learning and great leisure. In 
Cicero he finds much that is not to the purpose or necessary 
for a ruler to know, “of which kinde are those things, that he 
treateth of the consummation of good and ill, with more sub- 
tiltee of reasoning and argumentation, than fruit to edify in 
virtuous living. And such maner things serven well for the 
purpose of them, who all the days of their life do nothing else 
but talk and dispute of honestee. But for a man borne to be a 
prince and a governor, it is necessary that a ready and short 
way to learn virtue be quickly dispatched, and not at leasure 
disputed, and reasoned in words.” Histories, valuable as 
they are for this purpose, are too many and too long; busy 
persons must be provided with sure and ready rules “by which 
they may be put in remembrance, what is in that present case 
needful, or expedient to be done, and what not.’ And so 
likewise Montaigne in an early essay extols Seneca at the 
expense of Cicero and the younger Pliny because his letters 
are “replete and abounding with grave and learned discourses, 
by which a man may render himself not more eloquent but 
more wise; and that instruct us not to speak, but to do well.’” 
It is not surprising therefore that in England we find Plutarch’s 
A pothegms and Conjugal Precepts, his treatises on the preserva- 
tion of health and the education of children and other moral 
essays translated into the vernacular even before the Parallel 
Lives. To these examples might be added the vogue enjoyed 
by compilations like those of Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gellius, 
and Macrobius. 

But the taste was not limited by an admiration for the 
sententious wisdom of the classics; it extended also to the 


» A pophihegms, trs. N. Udall, ed. R. Roberts, Boston, 1877, p. 1. 
? Essays, I, Chap. 39: “A Consideration upon Cicero.” 
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digests and paraphrases by inferior workmen which were the 
usual medium for the dissemination of the ancient learning. 
The writings of the Spanish bishop, Antonio de Guevara, were 
translated into every civilized European tongue and enjoyed 
an authority quite as great as the originals which he pilfered 
and diluted. The editors of the day could find no epithet less 
intense than “golden” to decribe the transcendent wisdom of 
his counsels. His educational romance is blazoned as the 
“‘Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius’ and Geffray Fenton gives 
the title of “Golden Epistles” to a volume of his letters. ‘There 
is no Auctor,” says Sir Thomas North in dedicating his transla- 
tion of the “ Diall of Princes’ to Queen Mary, “(the sacred letters 
set aparte) that more effectuously setteth out the omnipotencie 
of God, the frailty of men, the unconstancie of Fortune, the 
vanity of this worlde, the miserie of this life, and finally that 
more plainely teacheth the good, which mortal men ought to 
pursue, and the evil that al men ought to flye: then this present 
work doth. The whiche is so full of high doctrine, so adourned 
with ancient histories, so auctorised with grave sentences, and 
so beautified with apt simylitudes: that I know not whose 
eyes in redynge it can be weried, nor whose eares in hearinge it 
not satisfied.” The beauties described by Sir Thomas North 
are those which contemporaries generally found in Guevara’s 
writings. Montaigne advances a dissenting opiuion with a 
consciousness that he is of the minority.* At the present time 
we readily agree with Montaigne and can see nothing but a 
string of vapid banalities in the works of the eloquent bishop; 
we have to make an effort to realize the hold which he main- 
tained over Europe for the greater part of a century. But the 
attraction was undoubtedly there, in the appeal made by fiction, 
history, and moral precept, composed in a style which the age 
found pleasant and called the “alto estilo.” 

A very similar charm was exercised over English readers 
by a conspicuous imitation of Guevara, the Euphues of John 
Lyly. Perhaps the novel scintillation of its style made its 
chief attraction in the eyes of young writers upon whom the 
possibilities of elegant expression in their native tongue were 
just beginning to dawn, but its popularity would hardly have 


* Essays, 1, 47, “Of the Uncertaintie of our Judgment.” 
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been so great, had not its substance tolerably suited the taste 
of the age. And of what does this substance consist? Of 
maxims on education, of set discourses on nature and nurture, 
of collections of commonplaces on youth, friendship, woman, 
and love. The slight fictional framework cannot bear the 
weight of all the wisdom of which Lyly would unburden him- 
self, and so the Anatomy of Wit overflows in a series of edifying 
sermons and hortatory letters, in which the soundest opinions 
are borrowed from Guevara, or more directly from Plutarch, 
against the pleasures of the world, the seductions of the court, 
and the strokes of adversity. What Lyly did in Euphues was 
done by all the witty writers who came after him, those par- 
ticularly who wrote for popular applause and an immediate 
market. It would be tedious to go through the writings of 
Lodge and Nashe and Dekker and Nicholas Breton to prove a 
point that perhaps has been sufficiently labored already. In 
one of his death-bed repentances Robert Greene, forswearing 
the light fancies of his amorous tales, resolves to devote his 
pen to moral works which should discover the active course of 
virtue, or to political axioms and economic precepts that may 
both generally and particularly profit the commonwealth; for 
“men that write of morall precepts and philosophicall Aphor- 
isms are more highly esteemed, than such as write Poems of 
love and conceits of fancy.’ 

Many books of aphorisms were compiled, chiefly from Italian 
sources, for no other purpose than at easy cost to furnish writers 
with this needful ornament. Such titles as the Banquet of 
Sapience, The Nosegay of Moral Philosophy, the Forest of 
Fancy, advertise their character clearly enough.’ Sometimes, 


* Greene’s Works, ed. Grosart, xii, pp. 216 and 273. 

5 Sir Thomas Elyot: The Bankett of Sapience, 1539, etc. 

William Baldwin and Thomas Palfreyman: A Treatise of Moral Philosophy. 
For an account of this book and its popularity, see an article by W. F. Trench 
on “William Baldwin” in Modern Quarterly of Language and Literature, i, pp. 
259-267. 

Blage, Thomas: A School of wise conceits set forth by the order of the Alphabet, 
1568. 

Thomas Crewe: The Nosegay of Moral Philosophy, lately dispersed among 
many Italian authors, and now succinctly drawn together. 1580. 

Giovanni Florio: His First Fruits: which yield familiar speech, merry 
proverbs, witty sentences and golden sayings. 
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too, their utility is more formally described, as by the compiler 
who announces that his book will supply matter for students 
of good literature so that they may be able to discourse fluently 
and eloquently, whether they wish to cultivate their talents in 
declamation, in conversation, or in composing of familiar 
letters. Another believes that his work ‘‘will be of great help 
and aide to those that be studious, for that I imagine it will 
enrich the privat discourses and the publicke actions of those 
that shall chaunce at any time to use and handle these conceits 
in humain actions, which almost have been ever the self-same 
in all times and amongst all men,” and he lets the cat out of the 
bag in claiming credit for taking away from others “the length 
and tediousness of reading and toyling themselves.”” I must 
also quote from the preface of Francis Meres to his Palladis 
Tamia because his curious style illustrates the spirit of these 
compilations.* This book is known to scholars for its chapter 
on English literature with its important references to Shakes- 
peare and his great contemporaries, and it is distinguished from 
other compilations of the kind by the amount of original matter 
it contains and the elaborately sustained Euphuism of its 
sentences. The preface is made up of ponderous variations 
on the theme éria sunt omnia. “He that would write or speake 
pithily, perspicuously, and persuasively must use to have at 
hand in readinesse, three kinds of ornaments and effectual 
motives, Sentences, Similitudes, and Examples. ... What 
can I desire more, then to see the naked Truth arrayed in Sen- 
tences fitting the taste of Phylosophers; invested in Similitudes 
loved of Oratours; and approved by Examples, the rule and 
levell of the unstayed and raging multitude? ... I judge 
him of an happie wit,” he concludes, “who is profound and 





Politeuphia or Wits Commonwealth, 1597. The first of a series of four. 
Nicholas, Breton: Wit’s Private Wealth. Stored with choice of commodities 
to content the mind. 1639. 
See also Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian, 
Chap. 8. 
* Conrad Lycosthenes, A pophthegmata, ed. Geneva, 1633. 
7 The Quintessence of Wit. Translated out of the Italian tung by R. Hitchcock. 
London, 1590. 
* Wits Commonwealth. The Second Part. A Treasurie of Divine, morall and 
p hylosophicall similes, and sentences, generally usefull. (1598). * 
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substantiall in Sentences, eloquent and ingenious in Similitudes; 
and rich and copious in Examples.” 

But in describing the esteem in which sentences of approved 
wisdom flourished, we are concerned with something more 
serious than their use as literary ornament. Their lessons are 
being constantly applied by the grave and sober-minded. No 
practical counsel is complete unless it is enforced by a statement 
of the general truth on which it is based. Whether the occasion 
be ordinary or momentous, the relations between the persons 
concerned the most intimate or distant, whether the one to 
whom the advice is addressed be of a growth and capacity that 
is above or below profiting by abstract principles of conduct, 
the tone remains unvarying. Sir Henry Sidney writing injunc- 
tions to the fourteen-year old Philip, and Lady Anne Bacon 
admonishing a son who has already spent many years in the 
foreign service of the Queen, employ precisely the same manner. 
“Give yourself to be merry,” says Sir Henry, “but let your 
mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words to any man; 
for a wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be cured 
than that which is given by the sword. Think upon every 
word that you will speak before you utter it, and remember - 
how nature hath ramparted up as it were the tongue with the 
teeth, lips—yea, and hair without the lips, and all betokening 
reins and bridles for the loose use of that member. . . . Study 
and endeavour yourself to be virtuously occupied. So shall 
you make such a habit of well doing in you as you shall not 
know how to do evil though you would.’ 

The Letters of Lady Bacon to her son Anthony are curious 
in their mixiure of formal precept and simple maternal solici- 
tude: “Be not speedy of speech nor talk suddenly, but where 
discretion requireth, and that soberly then. For the property 
of our world is to sound out at first coming, and after to contain. 
Courtesy is necessary, but too common familiarity in talking 
and words is very unprofitable, and not without hurt-taking, 
ut nunc sunt tempora.” The delicate health of both her sons 
causes her great concern, as do the dangers besetting court 


* Of incidental interest is this piece of advice: “If you hear a wise sentence 
or an apt phrase, commit it to your memory with the respect of the circum- 
stances where you shall speak it.” 

10 Life and’ Letters of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, i, 112. 
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life, and results in sentences like these: ‘‘Extremities be hurtful 
to whole, more to the sickly. ... Be wise and godly too, 
and discern what is good and what not for your health.’"" “Be 
not over credulous nor too open. Sub omni lapide latet anguis. 
Get health to serve God and your country as he shall enable and 
call you. ... Be not too forward in state matters. Wise 
have withdrawn hisce diebus.’”" To Lady Bacon all this was 
intensely earnest, thoug:. it is to be feared that she continued 
her lessons a little too long after her sons had learned to follow 
their own counsels. ‘You have little enough,” she complains, 
“if not too little, regarded your kind and no simple mother’s 
wholesome advice from time to time.’ 

In an equally conventional vein, and yet with an unreserved 
faith in its human benefits, was the custom of writing consola- 
tory epistles.“ The models in this kind provided by Plutarch 
and Seneca appear often enough as lifeless imitations among the 
rhetoricians of the sixteenth century, and seldom more lifeless 
than in Lyly and Guevara; but they are also employed in the 
genuine situations of life with the sincere hope of bringing 
relief to the afflicted. They try to apply a gentle lenitive to 
the wound, by degrees to draw off the mind from the too painful 
obsession of its loss, and to induce a serene and religious resigna- 
tion to the inexorable processes of nature. Typical in substance 
but singular for tenderness of sentiment and the beauty of its 
prose is a letter by the poet Robert Southwell.“ Though the 
occasion of the writing is to administer comfort to his uncle 
on the death of a sister, the letter is composed with a view to 
consoling “all troubled minds in the affects of dying friends.” 
The beginning is a reproof of excessive mourning; to give way 
to grief immoderately is to betray our reason to its enemy, 
“Sorrow once settled is not lightly removed; easily winning, 


" Jbid., i, 114. 

2 Thid., i, 115. 

8 Thid., i, 113. 

4 For a delicate analysis of this form among the ancients, see an essay by 
Constant Martha, “Les Consolations dans l’antiquité” in his Etudes Morals sur 
Vantiquité, 1883. 

% The Triumphs over Death; or, A Consolatory Epistle for afflicted minds, in 
the Affects of Dying Friends. First wriiten for the Consv' sion of one; but now 
published for the General Good of all, by R. S. London, 1596, Reprinted in 
Brydges’ Archaica, 1814. 
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but not so easily surrendering possession; and when it is not 
excluded in time, it challengeth a place by prescription.” It is 
worthy only of the “seeliest women,” “who make it their 
happiness to seem most unhappy, as though they had only 
been left alive to be a perpetual map of dead folks’ misfor- 
tunes.’"* He dwells with reverence on the life and virtues of 
the deceased and on death as the payment of the common debt 
of mortality, but the reflection is saved from commonplaceness 
now by a metaphor as fanciful as one of Sir Thomas Browne’s, 
now by a sentence as stately as one of Bacon’s. The former 
is called to mind by a reference to tears as being “‘water of too 
high a price to be prodigally poured out in the dust of any 
graves,”'? while we seem to hear the large utterance of Bacon 
pronouncing that “Nobility is an aim for lower degrees to level 
at marks of higher perfection, and like stately north-east 
windows in the rooms of politic and civil buildings, to let in 
such light, and lie open to such prospects, as may afford their 
inferiors both to find means and motions to heroical virtues.’”* 
There is a descant in rounded Ciceronian sentences on the theme 
that death to time is birth to eternity, and that for the survivor 
the experience is a purifying ordeal which brings home to the 
mind the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world. “Soft minds, that think only upon delights, admit no 
other consideration; but in soothing things become so effeminate 
as they are apt to bleed with every sharp impression. But he 
that easeth his thoughts with expectation of troubles, making 
their travel through all hazards, and opposing his resolution 
against the sharpest encounters, findeth in the proof facility 
of patience, and easeth the load of most heavy cumbers.’”*® 
In conclusion the spirit of the mourner is brought to a contem- 
plation of eterna! life as into a haven of serene peace. 

This was the sort of comfort and counsel which men of the 
world and men of learning administered to their friends in 
affliction. Being tempered with sympathy and applied with 
judgment, it becomes more than a form of ceremonial con- 
dolence. It is possible to convey a deep personal concern by 


# Jbid., p. 3. 

 Ibid., p. 11. 
8 Tbid., p. 12. 
# Tbid., p. 18. 
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means of the familiar formulas. Writing as one scholar to 
another and as one sufferer to another, Hugo Grotius says to 
Thuanus: “I do not write these things to you, supposing you 
do not already know them better than myself, or that you can- 
not draw out for your use these things you know, but because 
it gives strength to our thoughts, when others say to us the 
same things that we think.’*® And how such letters were 
received we may infer from a reply by M. Du Maurier, French 
ambassador at the Hague, to a consolatory letter from Grotius 
on the death of his wife: “I confess to you ingeniously,” he 
writes, “that after four months time, which hath past since I 
received this stroke (for since I count the days, and they seem 
years) my soul hath been more eased by your solid reasons 
drawn from the source of truth, by so learned and industrious 
a hand, and proceeding from a heart so good, and a love so 
free; than any other means whatsoever.’”™ He admits that 
he was familiar with all the arguments against excessive grief, 
but his afhiiction took him by surprise and unmanned him 
utterly: “‘When I came to use those rules and maxims, that 
the experience of all ages have found to be true, I was as it 
were discomposed and unable to defend myself against the 
torrent that came upon me unarmed.... Therefore I 
must again own that in this sore trial I have not only needed 
the counsel and help of my true friends, but particularly yours, 
who have so kindly lent me your helping hand; and the reasons 
you have furnished me withal, have the more likelihood to work 
upon me because that my affliction having by length of time 
obtained a truce, and my senses, by consequence, less troubled, 
are become more capable to give audience to any thing that 
may be for my good. This therefore is to give you my most 
affectionate thanks, and to assure you, that your succours have 
had the more effect upon my afflictions, as you have endeavored 
to comfort me by experience, and with affection.”™ 


% The Mourner Comforted: Or, Epistles Consolatory: Writ by Hugo Grotius 
to Monsieur Du Maurier the French Embassador at the Hague. With the Embas- 
sadors Answer. As also a Consolatory Epistle to Thuanus. Perused and recom- 
mended to the W orld by John Scott, D.D. . . . London, 1694. P. 104.- 
™ Tbid., p. 65. 
® Ibid., p. 71. 
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In the letters addressed by men of experience in state 
affairs to younger men whose career is in the making, we have 
another evidence of the strong influence which classical author- 
ity exercised over the life of the Renaissance. The fact that 
we are here at times concerned with the observations of original 
and active minds, and that the counsels imparted, by their 
practical bearings, transcend the commonplace, makes their 
general tone more significant. Among the scattered literary 
remains of Lord Burghley, Elizabeth’s great Lord Treasurer, 
there survive some striking examples of this epistolary form. 
Cooper, in his biographical sketch,” refers to two MSS., one 
of “Instructions to his son Thomas going to travell, 1561,” 
and another of ‘Minutes of Instruction to be observed by the 
Earl of Rutland in traveling abroad for his improvement, 
20 Jan. 1571.” We have in published form a letter which 
he wrote to the Earl of Bedford when that nobieman was 
made governor of Berwick in 1564.% This letter is worth 
summarizing fully, not merely as illustrating the type, but 
because it offers a touchstone by which to test the genuineness 
of a much more popular composition attributed to Burghley. 
There is a mixture of sincere modesty and dignity in the manner 
in which the writer, at the outset, apologizes for assuming 
the tone of a wiseacre, his excuse being that the letter is de- 
manded of him. He explains in a labored sentence that a man 
“should, as his body groweth in age, so see his wit with knowl- 
edge, his condition with virtues, should amend; and, as we do 
live, we grow towards death by moments of time; so should 
we grow towards heaven, by multiplying of virtues, and good 
gifts.”” Here he catches himself with a suggestion of humor: 
“You see, I am at the first step in divinity; and so might I 
seem, to many others of your estate, to be of small discretion, 
to fall in preaching to him, that must be occupied with musters, 


*3 Athenae Cantabrigienses, ii, 255. 

* It is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, v, 168-172, from a pamphlet 
[The State and Dignity of a Secretary of State’s place, with the care and peril thereof, 
written by the Right Honourable Robert late Earl of Salisbury. With his excellent 
Instructions to the late Earl of Bedford for the Government of Barwick, A work 
worthy of memory. London, 1642.] which ascribes it on the title-page to Burgh- 
ley’s son, the Earl of Salisbury, but it is correctly signed Will. Cecill. 
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with looking to fortifications, and suchlike worldly offices. 
But my Lord, I know to whom I write; to him, who considereth 
between things worldly, and heavenly; to him that knoweth 
the fear of God is the beginning of wisdom; and, therewith, I 
end.” He is honestly puzzled how to formulate the principles 
of morality, for it is difficult to define the mean in whfch right- 
ness of conduct consists; the fault on both sides stands so close 
to the virtues, that unless you keep yourself in your doings 
very upright, it is easy to err on one side or the other. ‘““Thus,” 
he remarks, “I might spend your Lordship’s time, in reading a 
long and weary letter, if I would continue in that moral adver- 
tisement.”” He has been asked for specific directions about 
the course to be pursued in the government of Berwick, but 
not knowing the scope of the Earl’s commission, he is unable 
to give precise advice. However, he consents to inflict upon 
him “a hotch-potch of sentences,”’ in which he explains the 
nature of true discretion in the management of one’s person 
and household, in the selection and treatment of officers and 
servants, in the attitude to be observed toward the gentry, 
the lawyers, and the people at large, and in matters of smaller 
consideration, such as the following: “At your table, let no 
matter of princes affairs, or princes regiments be disputed; 
nor of relizion; for meat and drink requireth meaner talk; to 
keep men occupied of the common talk of the country, or other 
honest merry talks.” “For your fare (your Lordship must 
give me leave to be bold) I can very well like that, in respect of 
your degree, your service be both in order, and service honour- 
able; and in substance plenteous and in art curious; but, con- 
_.dering the proness of this age to excess, I can best allow the 
first without the last; And in any wise, whatsoever you shall 
like do in other places, let not your orders, belonging to your 
estate (especially in common assemblies) at your table be 
neglected; and, if your table be also plenteous, it is serviceable 
for the poor; but the last, to have many devices of counterfeit 
meats, and also spiced, maketh waste in the household, gaineth 
little, giveth ill example to be followed, and is not wholesome 
to your guests, and, in the end, serveth small to hospitality.” 
His parting caution is that “nothing is honourable but well- 
doing; The weal of your country (I mean, the quietness of 
such, as you have authority to govern) is your mark; shoot 
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thereat, guiding your purpose with the fear of God, and so 
shall you gain the love of God and man.” 

Perhaps this digest fails to produce the impression created 
by a reading of the entire letter—an impression of the moral 
and intellectual refinement of the writer, of his sensible modera- 
tion, his high breeding and genuine piety as well as his practical 
sagacity. But let any one who is curious compare it with his 
alleged letter to his son Robert, often reprinted as one of the 
interesting documents of the period, and the distinction of its 
tone cannot possibly escape him.” In the latter we have a 
series of commandments set down under ten headings, in imita- 
tion of the sacred Decalogue, the substance of which can have 
little bearing on the education of Robert Cecil at any given 
period of his life. Some of the opinions are such as no statesman 
ever entertained, or would be at all likely to utter even if he 
believed them, and the delivery betrays a mind common, or 
even coarse, in texture and unused to the weighing and balanc- 
ing of circumstances. With the delicate hesitations in the letter 
to the Earl of Bedford, compare the self-satisfied assurance 
with which the letter to Robert introduces its platitudes: 
“Next unto Moses’s Tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, 
thou shalt reap the benefit, and I the contentment,”—a very 
plain advertisement to the reader of the esteem in which the 
writer holds his own wisdom. He passes at once to very pro- 
fitless and hackneyed directions for the choice of a wife, telling 
him not to pick a base and uncomely creature for her wealth, 
nor one that is a dwarf or a fool. There is little timeliness in 
the instructions on how to marry off his daughters, and in the 
warning against travel in Italy we hear the voice of the formal 
Puritan rather than the man of scholarly and worldly exper- 
ience: “And suffer not thy sons to passe the Alpes, for they 
shall learn nothing there but Pride, Blasphemy, and Atheism; 
and if by travelling they get a few broken languages, that will 
profit them no more, than to have the same meat served up in 
divers dishes.”” Who can imagine Burghley saying that a man 
brought up to the profession of arms can hardly be an honest 


* This tract was first published in 1617 as “Certain Precepts or Directions 
for the well ordering and carriage of a man’s life, as also for the Government of 
his house, left to his sonne at his death.” A list of reprintings, by no means 
complete, is given by Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, ii, 255. 
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man or a good Christian, that every war is of itself unjust unless 
the cause makes it just, and that it is a science no longer in 
request than in use (assuming that the last two statements 
have a meaning). We may question also whether Robert 
Cecil needed to be cautioned against scurrility in conversation 
and excessive drunkenness, but in this respect allowance must be 
made for the time, and the warning is so conventional that it is 
not omitted by King James in the advice which he bestows upon 
the heir to histhrone. Taking all things into account, however, 
there can be little doubt as to the spuriousness of this letter.* 
It is probably the compilation of some Jacobean prototype of 
Poor Richard which was fathered upon Burghley to give it 
prestige. It cannot even be considered a letter like the one 
to the Earl of Bedford, but belongs to a distinct species of 
composition, in its substance closely akin to the Baconian 
essay, in which advice of a conventional worldly nature is 
addressed ostensibly to an individual, but in reality to general 
perusal, and nearly always as from the pen of one actively 
engaged in public life. Of this character is a tract of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s entitled Imstructions to his Son and to Posterity, 
which, while not greatly surpassing the letter to Robert Cecil 
in moral elevation, has at least a superior internal consistency. 
Francis Osborne’s Advice to his Son is also well known, being 
distinguished by the bold cynicism of its ethics. Perhaps the 
most distinguished example of this type of composition is 
King James’s Basilikon Doron which he wrote for the instruc- 
tion of his son Henry, to guide him in religion, in governing the 
state, and in his private conduct. It reveals its author in his 
well-established character of an unusually learned and pedan- 
tic, but not remarkably wise ruler. The copious marginal 
references point to the classical sources of all his excellent 
precepts, which are regulated by a thorough honesty of principle 
and a purer moral standard than was common. What one 
misses is an addition to the general stock of experience, a 


* The original title-page would make it out to be a kind of dying testament, 
but at Burghley’s death Robert Cecil was not far from forty. Strype, who in 
his Annals (iv, 340) also prints it under 1598, the year of Burghley’s death, 
describes it as “The Lord Burghley’s Instructions to his son Robert Cecil, when 
young”’; this is a natural assumption for Strype to make, but it does not explain 
any of the internal improbabilities. 
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sagacious application of the wisdom of the ages to the immediate 
problems of his statecraft, such as might be looked for from a 
king who prided himself on being a philosopher, and this in 
spite of the fact that he repeatedly alludes to circumstances in 
his own reign and in those of his predecessors. It needed no 
king to convey the profitable but trite lessons of the Basilikon 
Doron; and when he does speak as a king, James is most narrow 
and most misleading. It is easy to see how with such a father 
and such an education Charles I. became an exemplary husband 
and parent and a tragically inadequate ruler.’ 

All these counsels are evidently inspired by a belief that 
there is a value in filling the mind at a certain age with general 


27 Letters similar in substance and manner to that of Burghley were com- 
posed by Bacon, some in his own name and some in the name of Essex, giving 
advice to the Earl of Rutland, to Fulke Greville, or to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, how to regulate their studies, how to profit by their travels, and how to 
conduct themselves in the affairs of state. In these we encounter many of the 
reflections and sentences which have been made familiar by the essays. Here 
are some of the sentences with which these letters are seasoned. 

““Clearness of judgment makes men liberal, for it teacheth men to esteem the 
goods of fortune not for themselves, for so they are but jailors to them; and it 
makes us to know that it is beatius dare quam accipere, the one being a badge of 
sovereignty, the other of subjection. Also it leadeth us to fortitude, for it 
teacheth us that we should not too much prize the life which we cannot keep, 
nor fear the death which we cannot shun; that he which dies nobly doth live 
forever, and he that lives in fear doth die continually; that pain and danger be 
great only by opinion, and that in truth nothing is fearful but fear itself; that 
custom makes the thing used natural as it were to the user” (Life and Letters of 
Bacon, ii, 9.) 

“In your being in the wars, think it better at the first to do a great deal too 
much than anything too little; for a young man’s, especially a stranger’s, first 
actions are looked upon, and reputation once gotten is easily kept, but an evil 
impression conceived at the first is quickly removed” (ibid., ii, 11). 

“In conference be neither superstitious, nor believing all you hear (what 
opinion soever you have of the man that delivereth it), nor too desirous to 
contradict. For of the first grows a facility to be led into all kinds of error; since 
you shall ever think that he that knows all that you know, and somewhat more, 
hath infinite knowledge, because you cannot sound or measure it. Of the 
second grows such a carping humor, as you shall without reason censure all men, 
and want reason to c°nsure yourself” (ibid., ii, 131). 

“The fourth thing your Lordship must seek in all this course is Industry; 
for as great difference is between an actful sprightful man and a slothful, as 
betwixt a living man and a dead. The fifth thing your Lordship is to take care 
of is to direct that industry to good things; for else the more you do, the more 
ill you do, and the further you go, the further you go out of the way. The last 
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axioms of conduct abstracted from experience and compressed 
in a neat literary form for the convenience of memory. They 
did not undervalue the importance of observing through one’s 
own eyes, but they counted on learning more through the 
observation of others. They read the historians with avidity, 
esteeming most highly those ancients who measured passing 
events by some standard of moral or political theory and who 
summed up movements and persons with a critical eye. In 
these they expected to find a clue to guide them in their own 
course. ‘‘All men that live,” says Essex in the letter to Rut- 
land, “are drawn either by book or example, and in books your 
lordship shall find (in what course soever you propound to 
yourself) rules prescribed by the wisest men and examples left 
by the wisest men that have lived before us.’** This is in 
accordance with. the principle that “when circumstances agree, 
and proportion is kept, that which is probable in one case is 
probable in a thousand, and that which is reason once is reason 
ever.’”2* 

I judge that such letters were not written for form’s sake 
and that they were read by their recipients with something 
more than perfunctory politeness. This may be inferred in part 
from the fact that men like Burghley and Essex and Bacon 
spent pains on them at a time when they were busied with 
important concerns, and in part from the manner in which the 
letters were preserved and circulated among friends, or pub- 
lished for the general good. One of the letters of Essex (or 
Bacon) to the Earl of Rutland reappears, with a new date, a 
new introductory paragraph and very slight verbal changes, 
among the Learned and Elegant Works of Fulke Greville (1633) 
as a letter of advice to his cousin Greville Varney, and is un- 
questioningly accepted as authentic by his editors and biog- 
raphers.*° This free treatment of good advice probably 
points to a common practice. 





is that you rather be endeavouring to do well, than believing you do well: for 
besides that all self-conceited young men do grow infinitely lame, when once 
out of opinion that they are wise and good enough they hold themselves pleased 
with themselves, they fall more backward in a month than they get forward in a 
year” (ibid., ii, 20). 

8 Life and Letters of Bacon, ii, 12. 

29 Thid., ii, 14. 

% See Grosart’s edition of the Works of Fulke Greville, iv, 301 and D.N.B, 
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Evidently these letters constituted an integral feature in 
the education of young men. They connect directly with the 
practice of the schools in which the aphorism or maxim was a 
very important instrument of mental discipline. The Adages of 
Erasmus was probably the most popular book of the century, 
a favorite class-room text and the begetter of many imita- 
tions. The custom of keeping a commonplace-book for record- 
ing the fruits of reading was universal among students. On 
this point we have some very precise observations by Bacon in 
a letter to Fulke Greville. They are valuable as showing the 
attitude of an original thinker toward the general run of such 
collections and as defining his conception of what they ought 
to be. Bacon maintains that far more than from epitomes 
advantage is to be derived by a student from collections under 
heads and commonplaces, “because they have in them a kind of 
observation, without the which neither long life breeds exper- 
ience, nor great reading great knowledge.”’ From an epitome of 
the life of Alexander we may learn “the number of years he 
lived, the names of places he conquered, the humours and 
affections he had, and the variety of accidents he met with in 
the course of his life.” But a profitable analysis should make 
significant deductions to show, for example, under the title of 
Conqueror, “that to begin in the strength and flower of his age; 
to have a way made to greatness by his father; to find an army 
disciplined, and a council of great captains; and to procure 
himself to be made head of a league against a common enemy, 
whereby both his quarrel may be made popular and his assis- 
tance great; are necessary helps to great conquests ;—Under the 
title of War, That the invader hath the advantage of the 
invaded; for he comes resolved, strikes terror, hath all if he win, 
and if he lose, loseth but his hopes; that it is not the number of 
soldiers so much as the goodness of them and the conduct of the 
leaders, that is cause of victory; and that before any man make 
foreign wars, he must (according to Alexander’s example) be 
sure to settle all near home.” 

But the trouble is that no proper models are available. ‘‘Of 
the methods of commonplaces that I have seen,” he says in the 
Advancement of Learning, “there is none of any sufficient worth, 
all of them carrying merely the face of a school, and not of a 
world, and referring to vulgar matters and pedantical divisions— 
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without all life or respect to action.’™' The faults of which he 
takes notice are fundamental, and of three kinds. They relate 
to the choice of headings, the books to be read, and the matters 
to be noted. In the matter of headings, the practice of young 
students and common book-makers is “to follow an alphabet 
and fill the index with many idle heads, enough to make him 
that shall follow their pattern to fill his paper-book as full of 
idle notes.”” The choice of books among university students 
is generally unsuited to the needs of a man of affairs, because 
the more sober confine their reading to the three professions, 
divinity, law, and physic, while the younger students are ‘‘better 
satisfied with a flowing style than with excellent matter in 
harsh words.” Finally, the most important point of the three. 
Fulke Greville has asked for advice to enable him to instruct in 
proper note-making the scholars whom he expects to hire to do 
his reading for him. “To speak plainly,” is Bacon’s reply, “I 
think first in general that one man’s notes will little profit 
another, because one man’s conceit doth so much differ from 
another’s; and also because the bare note itself is nothing so 
much worth as the suggestion it gives the reader. Next I think 
no profit is gotten of his notes that is not judicious in that 
whereof he makes his notes.”’ His final counsel therefore is that 
he should himself discover the most important points for his 
purpose and use his assistants only for gathering additional 
illustrations: “For they should like labourers bring stone, 
timber, mortar, and other necessaries for your building. But 
you should put them together and be the master-workman your- 
self; and instruction is easier given and will be better followed 
in one point than in many.’ 

Sir Robert Dallington composed a book of aphorisms after 
this fashion for the instruction of his royal pupil, Prince Henry.* 
He made a digest of the first two books of Guicciardini’s Italian 
history, abstracted a politic precept from each small section of 
the narrative, and by way of enforcing the moral added a 


" Works, vi, 281. 
" Life and Letters, ii, 23-26. The Fulke Greville addressed in this letter 
is not the celebrated friend of Sir Philip Sidney, but a near kinsman. 
© % 4 phorismes Civill and Militarie. Amplified with Authorities and exempli- 
fied with Historie, out of the first Quarterne of Fr. Guicciardini . . . London 
eo « - 1613. 
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group of maxims from the ancients. Of Bacon’s own practice 
we have evidence in an inventory of his manuscripts made 
in 1608. Among these are four note-books which throw an 
interesting light on his method of work. In one he jotted 
down any idea as it occurred to him, in another he copied as 
many of these reflections as time had shown to have some value, 
in a third he entered excerpts from his readings without order, 
and in a fourth excerpts and original ideas were arranged under 
heads.™ 

And thus we are brought to the very threshold of the Bacon- 
ian essay. It was doubtless from a commonplace book like the 
one last mentioned that the strings of sentences comprising the 
first group of his essays were drawn. An appreciative copyist 
had begun to circulate them, and as they were about to be 
published surreptitiously, Bacon decided to give them an 
authentic form. A similar process gave rise to Ben Jonson’s 
striking collection of paragraphs, appropriately entitled ‘“Tim- 
ber or Discoveries” as being the raw material from which a 
regular structure might be contrived. 

While students are still reluctant completely to deny the 
influence upon Bacon of Montaigne’s essays, it is coming to be 
recognized that the kind of essay introduced into English litera- 
ture by the former is essentially different in substance and spirit 
from the type created by Montaigne.” The essays of the French- 
man also had their origin in a commonplace book, but they 
blossomed into a growth which betrays no relation to th 
original seed. The more obvious bond has been suggested with 
the writers of aphorisms who flourished in the sixteenth century,? 
particularly in Italy, but -ven these do not stand in the relation : 
of models to the work of the Englishman. The Politic and Civil: 
Counsels of Francesco Guicciardini, the most distinguished of 
their kind but known to the sixteenth century only in a muti-_ 
lated and fragmentary form, are the product of the same habit 
which caused Burghley and Bacon to write letters of advice to 
young noblemen, and they but attest the wide prevalence of the 
custom. It would not be difficult to show, too, that the features 


* Life and Letters, iv, 57-60, 62. 

* See Villey, “Montaigne a-t-il eu quelque influence sur Bacon?” Revue de 
la Renaissance, vols. xii and xiii; Krapp, Rise of English Literary Prose, p. 533 ff.; 
Bryan and Crane, English Familiar Essay, pp. xvi-xix. 
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which contribute to the final development of Bacon’s essays 
belonged to the general literary practice of the time and were 
specifically of the kind which Bacon would be expected to 
employ in the process of elaboration, which, in point of fact, he 
did employ in his regular compositions and which he did not 
derive from other essayists or aphorists. But the purpose of this 
paper is not to establish Bacon’s entire independence of literary 
models; it is intended only to indicate the extent of the liking 
which men in the sixteenth century had for a species of didactic 
sententiousness and the natural emergence from that taste of 
the style of essay-writing of which the pointed sentence consti- 
tutes the nucleus and prevailing unit and of which the greatest 
representative was Francis Bacon. 
JacoB ZEITLIN 

University of Illinois 
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THE PLAUTINE TRADITION IN SHAKESPEARE 


For the student of the history of literature, the plays of 
Plautus and Terence have a unique value; they are the only 
complete representatives of the Greek Comedy of Manners, 
and they serve in turn as the inspiration of dramatists of the 
Renaissance throughout the whole of Western Europe. Stand- 
ing midway in the long line, they gather up the most significant 
traits of their predecessors to hand on to their descendants. 

The tradition, to be sure, is not unbroken. Though Saint 
Jerome confessed that many a time in his unregenerate days, 
Plautus sumebatur in manus, and though the pious nun of 
Gandersheim lamented the fondness of the clergy for the 
unchaste dramas of Terence, the elder poet soon ceased to be 
read at all, and the younger was valued chiefly for his sapienter 
dicta." 

But with the Revival of Learning, the Latin dramatists 
regained their prestige. Both Petrarch and Boccaccio copied 
manuscripts of Terence with their own hands, and both 
expressed in no measured terms their admiration fof the genius 
of Plautus. Editions, commentaries, and translations into 
Italian, French, and German followed, together with perform- 
ances of the plays, both in Latin and in the vernacular. Italy 
took the lead in these productions: the Asinaria was given 
about 1485 in the University of Rome, the Menaechmi in 1488 at 
a school in Florence, and in 1502 at the Vatican; and the courts 
of Ferrara and Mantua witnessed eleven different plays of 
Plautus and three of Terence within this same period (1486- 
1502). It was a young poet of Ferrara, Lodovico Ariosto, who 
wove together threads from half a dozen Latin plays to make 
the first Italian comedy, La Cassaria (1498?). Bibbiena’s 
Calandria (a variation on the theme of the Menaechmi), Mac- 
chiavelli’s Clizia (from the Casina), and a host of others, 
carried on the tradition. In these dramas, classical elements 
gradually combined with philosophic and romantic themes, 
and with popular improvised material from the Commedia dell’ 


'See W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas (Halle, 1893-1909), 
Vol. I, pp. 1-46. 
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Arte. There resulted a well-defined type of comedy, with plots 
closely akin to the Latin; stock figures like the Pantaloon (in 
the garb of a Magnifico of Venice), the Pedant or Doctor, the 
Spanish Captain, and the Zanni (a servant, half rascal, half 
clown, who generally spoke Bergamask dialect); and a recog- 
nized set of laughter-producing devices called lazzi.? 

At the same time there was growing up on Italian soil a form 
of literature destined to exert a powerful influence, on the 
development of comedy. The prose tales of Boccaccio, Ban- 
dello, Cinthio, and Straparola, gathered from all quarters of the 
globe—bits of distorted classical mythology and history, marve- 
lous stories from the East, and the humorous scenes from real 
life depicted in the French fabliaux—dealt with many of the 
same characters and presented many of the same situations as 
the classical Comedy of Manners. For some of these similari- 
ties, we need no further explanation than the universality of 
human nature; others may perhaps be ascribed to descent from 
a common ancestor—the Euripidean dévayvwpiors, for instance, 
coming down by one line through Greek New Comedy and its 
Latin adaptations, and by another through the Greek and the 
mediaeval romances. To the dramatist of Italy, and of France 
and Spain as well, the novelle offered a wealth of congenial mate- 
rial, of which he was not slow to avail himself. Thus typical 
figures like the duped parent and the jealous lover attained a 
double popularity, and the trickery, disguises, and mistaken 
identity of the novella added many a merry incident to the 
complications of the stage.® 

In Germany and Holland, where the interest in Latin comedy 
was fostered by schoolmasters intent upon improving both the 
minds and the morals of their young pupils, a different sort of 


? Creizenach, Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 532, 572-583; Vol. II, pp. 1-22; 217-226; 
235-302; 351-359. Cf. J. W. Cunliffe, Ed. Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasia 
(Boston, 1906), Introd., pp. ix—xxiv; R. Warwick Bond, Early Plays from the 
Italian (Oxford, 1911), Introd., pp. xvii; W. Smith, The Commedia dell 
Arte (New York, 1912), pp. 1-102. 

*On the romance and its literary relationships, see J. C. Dunlop, History 
of Prose Fiction, Revised Edition, London, 1911; E. Rohde, Der griechische 
Roman, Revised Edition, Leipzig, 1914; S. L. Wolff, The Greek Romances in 
Elizabethan Prose Fiction, New York, 1912; and the introduction by J. E. 
Edmonds and appendix by S. Gaselee to the edition of Longus in the Loeb 
Classical Library, London, 1916. 
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drama arose, the so-called “Christian Terence.’’ This type of 
play was written in Latin, and aimed to combine the technique 
and atmosphere of a Roman comedy with an edifying story from 
Holy Writ. The Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
all furnished material, but by far the most popular theme was 
the story of the Prodigal Son. The Asotus of Macropedius 
(c. 1510?) and the Acolastus of Gnapheus (1529) follow the 
Biblical narrative with very little change; Macropedius’s 
Rebelles (1535) and Petriscus (1536), and the Studentes of 
Stymmelius (1549) shift the scene to school or university, but 
still inculcate the same moral.‘ 

England, too, felt the inspiration of the Latin dramatists. 
At both Oxford and Cambridge, statutes regulating the produc- 
tion of. comedies and tragedies point to a custom of acting 
already well established by the middle of the 16th Century; and 
of the seventy-odd plays known to have been performed at those 
universities between 1547 and 1583, twenty-three were by 
Plautus and Terence.’ The Andria had been translated into 
English as early as 1497, and was reprinted at least three times 
before the end of the year 1588;* while selections from the first 
three plays of Terence were gathered into Nicholas Udall’s 
Floures for Latine spekynge (1534-35). Jacke Jugeler (1553-58?) 
gives the Mercury-Sosia scene of the Amphitruo in an English 
setting, and Ralph Roister Doister (1552-54?) is a free adaptation 
of the Miles Gloriosus. Both these early plays, as well as the 
more popular Gammer Gurton’s Needle (1550-53?), show the 
beneficent influence of the classics in structure, though the 
originality of the characterization and the freshness of the 
English atmosphere raise them far above the level of mere 
imitations. 

Nor did the classical influence cease with direct borrowings 
from the Latin. German education-drama, carried to England 


*G. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Germany 
in the 16th Century (Cambridge, 1886), pp. 70-164; M. W. Wallace, Ed. of The 
Birthe of Hercules (Chicago, 1903), Introd., pp. 45-59; Creizenach, Geschichte, 
Vol. III, pp. 246-249, 352-412; Bond, Early Plays, Introd., pp. xci-—cviii. 

°F. S. Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age (Oxford, 1914), pp. 16-18; 
386-389. The performance of the Adelphi at Queen’s College, Cambridge, ia 
1547-8, which Boas mentions on p. 18, is omitted from the list on p. 386. 

*C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Tudor Drama (Boston, 1911), p. 156. 
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by the translation of the Acolastus in 1540, must have left its 
mark on the work of the schoolmasters, although the Latin 
dramas of Udall and Radcliffe of Hitchin have perished, and 
the only remaining examples of “‘Schulkomédie” in the manu- 
scripts of Oxford and Cambridge show more Italian than 
German influence.’ The Prodigal appears in two interludes 
written about 1550—Nice Wanton, and The Disobedient Child 
of Thomas Ingelend—and the same theme is handled with 
greater art by George Gascoigne in The Glasse of Government. 
Meanwhile, Italian plays like Ariosto’s I Suppositi had been 
translated into English, and Italian romances had found their 
way into England (sometimes through French or Spanish 
translations) in collections like Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. 
Troupes of Italian actors, too, had passed from the-capitals of 
the Continent to London, and had given many a splendid 
production before the court. Striking testimony to the per- 
formance, not only of written drama, but of improvised comedy, 
is to be found in allusions to the stock réles of Italian drama. 
The scene-headings and stage directions of the earliest editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays refer to certain characters as “the Brag- 
gart,” “the Pedant,” “‘a pantaloon’”’ (Love’s Labour’s Lost II1.1; 
IV.2;V.1;V.2; Taming of the Shrew1.1). Biron, in Love’s Labour's 
Lost V.2. 545, lists “‘the pedant, the braggart, the hedge-priest, 
the fool, and the boy”; and Jaques includes the lover, the soldier, 
“the lean and slippered pantaloon” in the “many parts” of man- 
kind’s “seven ages” (As You Like It 11.7.139-166). “The old 
pantaloon” is referred to in The Taming of the Shrew II1.1.37, 
and “the magnifico” in Othello 1.2.12 seems to have the same 
stereotyped meaning. “Zany”’ is used in the proverbial sense of 
“fool” in Love’s Labour’s Lost V.2.463 and Twelfth Night 1.5.96, 
and it is barely possible that the “Bergomask dance” of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream V.1.360 had some connection with the 
Zanni from Bergamo. Allusions to improvising (Antony and 
Cleopatra V.2.216-17; Hamlet 11.2.420) and to mountebanks 
(Hamlet IV.7.142; Othello 1.3.61; Coriolanus I11.2.132) show 
familiarity with the Commedia dell’Arte; and the mountebank 


7 See the synopses of the Bellum Grammaticale and Paedantius by G. B. 
Churchill and W. Keller in Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 34 (1898), pp. 271-281, and 
the discussion in Boas, University Drama, pp. 148-156, 255-265. 
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scene in Jonson’s Volpone (II.1) has all the characteristic traits 
of the improvised farce.® 

In English drama of the Elizabethan period we may there- 
fore expect to find the native elements which already existed in 
the moralities and interludes touched by two new influences, 
one introducec directly from the Latin, the other filtering 
through Dutch and German education-drama and Italian drama 
and romance. Shakespeare, “soul of the age,” could hardly 
have escaped these influences. As to his knowledge of education- 
drama we have no direct evidence, but his acquaintance with 
the work of Italian “‘professionals’’ is evident from the passages 
just quoted, and the characterization of the actors for whom 
“Seneca can not be too heavy, nor Plautus too light” (Hamlet 
II.2. 418-419) testifies to his familiarity with the general types 
of Latin drama. Whenever a translation was available, Shake- 
speare seems to have preferred it to the original; but he probably 
knew enough Latin to extract the plot of a play, had a working 
knowledge of French, and was not altogether ignorant of 
Italian. And in addition to all the suggestions that might 
reach him in print, he undoubtedly heard much talk on the 
literary topics of his day, and witnessed the production of a 
host of plays, of which even the names are lost to us.!” 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the plays of Shake- 
speare for traces of the Plautine tradition, both direct and 
indirect. The threads are so interwoven that it is practically 
impossible to separate the two, and in most cases it is useless to 
attempt to discover direct borrowings. Even general resem- 
blances must be noted with caution; for horseplay and farcical 
tricks are common to all climes and ages, and it is even possible 
that, given similar circumstances, the same comic type might 
arise independently—as the figure of the braggart soldier 


* Cf. Smith, Commedia dell’ Arte, pp. 141-199. 

*H. R. D. Anders, Shakespeare’s Books (Berlin, 1904), pp. 6-73. The 
results of this study are summarized by W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorndike in 
The Facts about Shakespeare (New York, 1913), pp. 50-59. 

1° Cf. the famous assertion of Stephen Gosson, in Playes confuted in 
five actions (1582): “I may boldely say it, because I have seene it, that the 
Palace of pleasure, the Golden Asse, the Aithiopian historie, Amadis of Fraunce, 
the Rounde table, baudie Comedies in Latine, French, Italian, and Spanish. 
have beene thoroughly ransackt to furnish the Playe houses in London.” 
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actually did in Greece of the 4th Century B.C. and in 16th 
Century Italy." 

But after all these allowances have been made, certain 
features remain to prove indisputably Shakespeare’s kinship 
with the Latin comic poets. We may note, first of all, resem- 
blances in the external form of the play. The ancient Roman 
stage normally represented a street, with three house doors.” 
In the written comedies of Renaissance Italy the scene was 
regularly a street or square, with houses of three dimensions at 
the back, and the painted canvas for the improvised plays 
nearly always showed three main houses, with a balcony on the 
middle house and perhaps on each of the other two. The text 
of the earliest English comedies implies a similar setting— 
in Jacke Jugeler, the house of Maister Boungrace; in Ralph 
Roister Doister, the house of Dame Custance; in Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Needle, the houses of Gammer Gurton and Dame Chat." 
In Shakespeare, aside from the numerous scenes of locality 
undetermined to which modern editors prefix “‘A Street,” “An 
Open Place,” etc., there are some in which the action unques- 
tionably requires a house as the background. This is the case— 
to cite only a few instances—when Antipholus of Syracuse is 
led in to dine with Adriana, whereas the true master of the 
house, arriving later, finds the door locked (Comedy of Errors, 
I1.2;I1I.1); when Jessica, after Shylock’s injunction to go in 
and shut the doors, opens the casement to her lover and then 
steals away with him (Merchant of Venice IL. 5; I1.6); and when 


" Gr. Senigaglia, Capitan Spavento (Florence, 1899), pp. 24-33. On the 
general resemblance between these two periods, see also Bond, Early Plays, 
Introd., pp. xxii-xxiii. 

#2 The three entrances (a heritage from the royal palace of Greek tragedy) 
seem to have been represented even when the action of the play required only 
one house, as in the Amphiiruo of Plautus, or two houses, as in the Adelphi 
of Terence. See Dziatzko-Hauler, Ed. Phormio (Leipzig, 1913), Introd., p. 36. 
The action of the Rudens of Plautus was supposed to take place on the seashore, 
and that of the Heauton Timorumenos of Terence in the country; but we do not 
know exactly how the scenes of these plays were represented. 

8 Bond, Early Plays, Introd., p. xliii; Smith, Commedia Dell’ Arie, pp. 116- 
117. 

“If we might assume that, at the beginning of Act III, Hodge follows a 
convention of Latin comedy and speaks back into the house of Sym Glover (Cf. 
Plaut Curc. 223-228; Mil. 411-414; Ter. Adelph. 511-516; Phorm. 51), Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle would present an exact parallel to the classical setting. 
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Iago’s cries of “‘What, ho! Thieves!”’ rouse Brabantio to the 
discovery of Desdemona’s flight (Othello I. 1). 

The prologue had been characteristic of classical drama from 
the time of Euripides. In Plautine comedy, it took the form of a 
greeting to the audience, with a statement of the setting and a 
summary of the plot, which was delivered sometimes by a 
special Prologus (Captivi, Casina, Menaechmi), sometimes by a 
supernatural being (the Lar Familiaris in the Aulularia, Arc- 
turus in the Rudens) or a personified abstraction (Auxilium in 
the Cistellaria, Luxuria in the Trinummus), sometimes by one 
of the characters in the play (Mercury in the Amphitruo, 
Charinus in the Mercator). One Leone de Sommi, an actor- 
manager of 16th Century Italy, gives special commendation to 
the prologue “in the manner of the ancients,”’ spoken by the 
poet or his representative, clad in a toga and wearing a crown 
of laurel.” We may picture such a figure appearing to deliver 
the graceful sonnets at the beginning of Acts I and II of Romeo 
and Juliet, or to herald the splendid deeds of each act of Henry 
V. “Rumour, painted full of tongues,” in the Induction to 
2 Henry IV, and “Time, the Chorus,” at the beginning of Act 
IV of The Winter's Tale, correspond roughly to Plautus’s 
allegorical figures. And though there is no play in which one of 
the characters gives the necessary information in a direct 
address to the audience, the long speeches of Aegeon to the 
Duke in the first scene of The Comedy of Errors, and of Lucentio 
to Tranio at the opening of The Taming of the Shrew, perform 
exactly the same function."* The Epilogues spoken by a 
dancer in 2 Henry JV and by the actor who had played Rosalind 
in As You Like It correspond roughly to the dismissal of the 
audience by the caterva in Plautus (Captivi, Cistellaria, etc.) 
The last words of the King in All’s Well and of Prospero in The 
Tempest run directly into the Epilogue, as in the Mercator and 
Pseudolus; and “Your gentle hands lend us,” “With the help 


1% Cf. Misogonus, Prologue, 1.18. De Sommi’s dialogue is quoted in Smith, 
Commedia dell’ Arte, pp. 69-77. On prologue and epilogue in English drama, see 
W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (Philadelphia, 
1916; an English translation, with additions and corrections, of Vol. IV, Books 
I-VIII, of Professor Creizenach’s Geschichte des neueren Dramas), pp. 275-277. 

In the Menaechmi of Piautus, the Latin original of The Comedy of Errors, 
the information is given by the Prologue. 
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of your good hands,” are faint echoes of the Plautine plaudite.'” 
In view of the numerous Latin comedies that close either with a 
banquet on the stage or with the mention of one behind the 
scenes, it is perhaps significant that The Comedy of Errors ends 
with an invitation to dinner, The Two Gentlemen of Verona with 
the promise of a marriage feast, and The Taming of the Shrew 
with the feast itself.'® 

Other resemblances in form are probably accidental. One 
might draw a neat parallel between Plautus’s variation of lyric 
and simple dialogue meters, and Shakespeare’s alternation of 
verse and prose, especially when the senarius of the Latin poet 
and the prose of the English bring a distinct lowering of emo- 
tional tone.’® It is interesting to note’ that letters, which 
Shakespeare regularly casts in prose”? are composed in 
iambic senarii, breaking in upon a lyric scene, in three different 
passages in Plautus.™ 

The plots of Shakespeare’s plays, too, contain Plautine 
elements—though all these elements are found in the romances 
as well, and it seems probable that in most cases they reached 
Shakespeare through the latter channel rather than by direct 
descent from Plautus and Terence. The Roman dramatists 
had made much of mistaken identity, whether due to natural 
resemblance or to the deliberate assumption of another réle. 
Italian comedy took up the idea with particular zest, adding 


17 The Prologues and Epilogues of Troilus and Cressida and Henry VIIT 
also follow the classical model, but are probably not by Shakespeare. 

18 This feature may be a survival from Old Comedy, since the Lysistrata 
and Pax of Aristophanes likewise end with a banquet. The feasting takes place 
on the stage in Plautus’s Asinaria, Persa, and Stichus; is anticipated in the 
Bacchides, Curculio, Pseudolus, and Rudens of Plautus and the Phormio of 
Terence. Cf. Ralph Roister Doister, V. 4. 16-18; Gammer Gurton’s Needle V. 
2. 326; Buggbears V. 9. 69-71. 

1 The contrast is of course more marked in the “innumeris numeris” of 
Plautus than in the comparatively simple meters of Terence. Amph. 463-498, 
Most. 747-782, Rud. 1338-1356, and Trin. 998-1007 furnish especially good 
examples. 

2° With rare exceptions, such as the sonnets of Love's Labour's Lost IV. 3 
and Aill’s Well III. 4, and the rhymed verse of All’s Well IV. 3 and Hamlet II. 2. 

% Bacch. 997-1035; Pers. 501-527; Pseud. 998-1014. The letters of Asin. 
751-807, Curc. 429-436, and Pseud. 41-73 occur in the middle of iambic scenes; 
in Bacch. 734-747 the trochaics of the remainder of the scene are used for the 
letter. 
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one complication to another until the plots passed even the most 
remote limits of possibility. The comparatively simple theme 
of the Menaechmi, the confusion resulting from the likeness 
between twin brothers, is taken over by Shakespeare for The 
Comedy of Errors; but the situation is complicated by the addi- 
tion of a double for the serving-man—a suggestion which, as a 
German critic pointed out half a century ago, may have come 
from the Amphitruo.* 

The underplot of The Taming of the Shrew borrows from 
Gascoigne’s Supposes (a translation of Ariosto’s Suppositi) 
two disguise motives, one of which is closely paralleled in 
Plautus. Just as the wandering Sycophant is hired to pose 
as a messenger from Charmides, and, all unwitting, confronts 
old Charmides himself (Trin. 843-997), so a Pedant from 
Mantua is induced to play the part of Lucentio’s father, Vin- 
centio, and is summoned to the door by the knock of “the 
right Vincentio” (IV. 2; IV. 4; V.1). The other motive is a 
composite of several situations in classical comedy. The 
Captivi represents a noble-minded slave who, when he and his 
master are prisoners of war, assumes his master’s dress and 
name, so that the latter may escape. In the Eunuchus, too, 
an exchange of clothing takes place, but this time the object 
is to give Chaerea access to the girl with whom he is in love. 
Similarly, in the Amphiiruo, Jupiter and Mercury take the 
forms of Amphitruo and his slave Sosia, in order that Jupiter 
may enjoy Amphitruo’s wife. The lover in Shakespeare’s 
play first arranges that his servant Tranio shall “keep house 
and port and servants” in his stead, and then, in the guise of a 
pedant, presents himself as a tutor for his lady.* Of the farcical 


# On the whole subject of disguise in drama, see V. O. Freeburg, Disguise 
Plots in Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1915). Cf. Creizenach, English Drama, 
pp. 220-223. The theme is of course common in the literature of the East and 
in mediaeval romances which are quite independent of Latin influence. 

23M. Rapp, Geschichte des griechischen Schauspiels (Tiibingen, 1862), p. 342, 
quoted by K. von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus: Spdtere Bearbeitungen piautin- 
ischer Lustpiele (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 574-575. The similarity of Comedy of 
Errors, 1. 2, 11. 2, 11. 1, II. 2, IV. 1, IV. 4, V. 1, to scenes in the Amphiiruo was 
noted by Paul Wislicenus, Zwei neuentdeckte Shakespeare-Quellen, in Die Liter- 
atur, 1874, Nos. 1 and 3 (reviewed in Shakespeare-J ahrbuch 9 [1874], p. 330). 

* Ariosto, in the prologue to the prose version of J Suppositi (quoted by 
Bond, Early Plays, Introd., p. lii) acknowledges his debt to the Eunuchus and 
the Ca piivi. 
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developments of this idea, so frequent in Italian comedy, there 
is a hint in The Merry Wives of Windsor IV.2, where Mistress 
Ford hustles Falstaff into the gown of “my maid’s aunt, the 
fat woman of Brainford,” and then stands by to see him “‘most 
unpitifully” beaten by Master Ford. 

In a variant which is not found in Plautus and occurs in 
only a few scattering instances in Italian drama, but is repeated- 
ly employed by English playwrights, a character assumes dis- 
guise for the purpose of watching unobserved. The Duke in 
Measure for Measure announces his intention of quitting the 
city, but actually remains, in the garb of a friar, and takes an 
important part in the action. King Polixenes attends the sheep- 
shearing in disguise, in order to spy upon the love-affairs of his 
son (Winter’s Tale IV.4). And in Lear, the banished Kent, 
returning in humble guise, and the outlawed Edgar, as “poor 
Tom,” still wait upon their king. 

Another off-shoot—and by far the most popular—represents 
a woman “caparisoned like a2 man.” Julia, Portia, Rosalind, 
Viola, Imogen, all have their prototypes in Italian drama and 
romance, although the surpassing charm of these heroines is 
due to Shakespeare alone. The additional complication which 
gives to Viola a twin brother exactly like her, is found in Italian 
literature again and again. 

The reverse of this figure, the “‘Boy Bride,” comes much 
more directly from Latin comedy. The story of the old man who 
married a fair maiden, only to find her a boy in disguise, was 
handled by Plautus in the Casina, enjoyed some popularity on 
the Italian stage, and received its most notable treatment in 
Jonson’s Epicoene, or the Silent Woman. Shakespeare has only 
two faint reminiscences of this situation—in the Induction to 
The Taming of the Shrew (borrowed from the earlier Taming of a 
Shrew), where a lad plays “madam wife’’ to Christopher Sly, 
and in the closing scene of The Merry Wives, where Dr. Caius 
and Slender are duped. Each snatches from the troop of fairies 
a dancer whom he supposes to be sweet Anne Page, and then 
each discovers that he has married “‘oon garsoon,” “a great 
lubberly boy.’ 


’ 


% Students of folk ritual will notice the resemblance of the disguised dancers 
of The Merry Wives to the “Bessy” or ““Maid Marian” of sword play or morris 
dance, and may be inclined to trace all these figures back to the primitive 
ceremonial whereby men and women exchanged clothing. 
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Another constantly recurring motive in New Comedy 
(especially in Menander) is the restoration of a long-lost son or 
daughter. Sometimes the child has been separated from its 
parents by an accident;?’ sometimes it is a love-child and has 
been exposed to preserve the mother’s good name.** This 
motive occurs in three of Shakespeare’s plays (Comedy of Errors, 
Winter’s Tale, and Cymbeline), and in the first and last was 
apparently added by him to the plot as he found it in his 
sources. The Comedy of Errors differs slightly from its original 
in making a storm at sea responsible for the separation of the 
family, whereas in the Menaechmi one son strays away in a 
crowd; the kidnapping of the two little princes in Cymbeline 
corresponds to the loss of Hanno’s daughters in the Poenulus; 
and the voyage of Antigonus to “‘the deserts of Bohemia,” with 
the cruelly slandered babe of Leontes (Winter’s Tale III.3) 
recalls the mission of Lampadio in the Ciséellaria. The “‘most 
curious mantle, wrought by the hand of his queen mother,” 
which proves the identity of Arvigarus, “a mole, a sanguine 
star,” upon the neck of Guiderius (Cymbeline V.5. 360-368), 
and “the mantle of Queen Hermione’s, her jewel about the 
neck of it, the letters of Antigonus found with it,” which pro- 
claim Perdita the king’s daughter (Winter’s Tale V.2. 36-38), 
are exactly like the ‘“‘tokens”’ of classical comedy.”” 


* The story of Pericles, with its marvelous conglomeration of perils by land 
and by sea, treasures washed up by the waves, and the reunion of the long- 
separated father, mother, and daughter, is based on the mediaeval romance of 
Apollonius of Tyre. For the interaction between drama and romance, see p. 67 
above. 

27 Plautus, Caplivi, Curculio, Epidicus, Menaechmi, Poenulus, Rudens; 
Terence, Andria, Eunuchus. Similarly, in Supposes, the five-year-old son of 
Cleander is lost at the sack of Otranto. 

*8 Plautus, Casina, Cistellaria; Terence, Adelphi, Hecyra. In Terence’s 
Heauton Timorumenos the child of a legal marriage is exposed simply because 
of her undesirable sex. Misogonus represents the elder of twin sons as being 
“sent away” at birth, without adequate reason. 

2° A casket of crepundia is mentioned in Plautus’s Cistellaria and Terence’s 
Eunuchus, and the tiny trinkets are described in the Epidicus and Rudens of 
Plautus. (Cf. the Jon of Euripides.) ‘“Privie marks” have a precedent in the 
scar on the left hand of Agorastocles (Plaut. Poen. 1073-1074), and the scar on 
the brow of Orestes in the Elecira of Euripides. Similarly, the identity of 
Eugonus in Misogonus is established by a sixth toe, and that of Dulipo in 
Supposes by a mole on the left shoulder. 
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Perhaps the most common means of identification in Greek 
and Latin drama is the ring snatched by the mother of the child 
from the hand of its father on the night of their one meeting. 
This motive reappears, in a somewhat different setting, in All’s 
Well IV.2, V.3, where two rings are brought forth to prove that 
Bertram, under the impression that he was meeting Diana, has 
really wedded Helena. The exchange of rings also figures, in 
connection with disguise, in the plots of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, The Merchant of Venice, and Twelfth Night.® 

Some of the characters in Shakespeare’s plays show a remote 
resemblance to their classical forbears. Beyond an occasional 
hint of lowly rank (Winter’s Tale, Tempest), which could have 
come into English quite as readily through the romances as 
through Italian comedy, the heroine has little in common with 
the meretrices of Plautus. The hero, however, continues to be 
“a proper stripling and an amorous.” Lucentio’s undoing 
(Taming of the Shrew 1.1) recalls the fate of Antipho in the 
Phormio or Chaerea in the Eunuchus, and Romeo’s rhapsody on 
love (Romeo and Juliet. I. 1. 167-200) sounds the same note as the 
soliloquy of Alcesimarchus (Plaut. Cist. 203-228). Master 
and servant are still on familiar terms; witness Lucentio’s out- 
pouring of his heart to Tranio (Taming of the Shrew 1.1. 153- 
163), and the gibes of Speed at Valentine’s doleful plight (Two 
Gentlemen I1.1. 18-33).8! The balancing of one love-affair by 
another (Merchant of Venice), the portrayal of contrasted char- 
acters (Two Gentlemen), and the presentation of such problems 
as the conflict between love and duty or love and friendship 
(Two Gentlemen), all have parallels in Plautus and Terence.” 


%® The ring taken by the girl figures in Terence’s Adelphi, also in the Epi- 
trepontes of Menander and probably in the lost Auge of Euripides, while the 
plot of the Hecyra of Terence turns upon the ring snatched by the young man. 
Only the first of these motives appears in the story of Boccaccio (Third Day, 
Ninth Novel) upon which the plot of Al’s Well is based. A ring also brings 
about the recognition in the Curculio of Plautus and the Heauton Timorumenos 
of Terence, although the circumstances are somewhat different. 

* Cf. Plaut. Asin. 616-637; Curc. 1-95; Poen. 129-197; Pseud. 3-128; Ter. 
Eun. 46-80. For some points in the discussion of comic characters, I am 
indebted to Bond, Early Plays, Introd., pp. xxix-xli; Smith, Commedia dell’ Arie, 
pp. 4-10, 84-87; Creizenach, English Drama, pp. 294-312. 

* Two young men in love appear in the Bacchides, Epidicus, and Mostellaria 
of Plautus, and in all of Terence’s plays except the Hecyra. The dutiful Lysiteles 
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The pater familias of Latin comedy was useful chiefly 
because he furnished (albeit unwillingly) the necessary funds 
for his son’s romance. Sometimes the memory of his own wild 
oats made him tolerant of the young man’s misdemeanors; more 
often he took an uncompromising stand as censor of morals and 
laudator iemporis acti.™ In four plays of Plautus (Aséinaria, 
Bacchides, Casina, Mercator), the old men cast lustful eyes’ at 
their sons’ mistresses; in the Awlularia, the rich old bachelor 
Megadorus makes an honorable request for the hand of the 
miser’s daughter, without dowry. Italian dramatists took over 
these figures, and, by exaggerating their ridiculous aspects, 
developed the Pantaloon and the Pedant or Doctor, the former, 
as a rule, the father of hero or heroine, the latter often a suitor 
for the lady’s hand. Both were unattractive figures, stupid, 
avaricious, amorous, and easily duped by the young people in 
the play. Shakespeare’s treatment is much more kindly, but 
we can still recognize traits of the classical semex in the stern 
decrees of Antonio (Two Gentlemen 1.3) and Baptista (Taming 
of the Shrew 1.1), in Capulet’s reminiscences of by-gone days 
(Romeo and Juliet 1.5), and in the “wise saws”’ of Polonius to 
Laertes (Hamlet 1.3). Silvia’s father traps Valentine by the 
story of a coy lady whom his “‘aged eloquence’’ has failed to 
move (Two Gentlemen ITI.1. 76-136), and “old Signior Gremio”’ 
offers plate and gold, Tyrian tapestry and arras counterpoints, 
as dower for the fair Bianca (Taming of the Shrew 11.1. 347-364). 
The Pedant of The Taming of the Shrew is very faintly outlined, 
but Holofernes of Love’s Labour’s Lost has the characteristic 
traits of the Italian Doctor. His speech is a hodge-podge of 
Latin and English (“‘scraps”’ from “a great feast of languages’’); 
he talks pompously of Dictynna and Ovidius Naso, quotes a 
line from “good old Mantuan” and then caps it with an Italian 
couplet (IV.2; V.1).* Sir Hugh Evans, of The Merry Wives, 





is contrasted with the spendthrift Lesbonicus in the Trinuwmmus of Plautus, and 
the apparent conflict between love and friendship complicates the plot of the 
Bacchides and the Adel phi. 

% Cf. Plaut. Trin. 279-323; Ter. Heaut. 200-210. The father’s moralizing 
tendencies are shared by Lydus, the paedagogus of the Bacchides. (Cf. especially 
11. 419-448.) 

*“W. Keller (Shakes peare-J ahrbuch 34{1898,] pp. 278-279) considers Holo- 
fernes indebted to the hero of the Cambridge University play Paedantius, and 
Sidney Lee (The French Renaissance in England, New York, 1910, pp. 423-427) 
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is drawn with a gentler hand, but he also airs his own learning 
when he asks young William Page “‘some questions in his 
accidence”’ (IV.1). Like his Italian predecessors, Sir Hugh 
talks with an accent, and his mixture of Welsh dialect and Latin 
must have given very much the same effect as the Bolognese 
dialect and Latin of Doctor Gratiano. 

In the comedies of Plautus the heroine was sometimes 
accompanied by an aged lena (Asinaria, Cistellaria, Curculio, 
Mostellaria); in those of Terence (following the Euripidean 
tradition), she was usually attended by a nurse or a faithful old 
slave (Adelphi, Eunuchus, Heauton Timorumenos, Phormio). 
The latter was a rather shadowy figure, not unkindly portrayed; 
the former was the personification of cruelty, inebriacy, and 
greed. These two figures merged in the Italign bdallia, a gar- 
rulous old woman who acted as go-between for the lovers. 
Such a character survives in Dame Quickly of The Merry Wives 
(especially 1.4; III.4) and, most notably, in Juliet’s nurse. 
A trace of the nurse’s coarseness lingers, too, in younger maids 
who act as confidantes for their mistresses—Lucetta in The 
Two Gentlemen, Margaret in Much Ado, Emilia in Othello. 

The slave, who was always the chief fun-maker, and often 
the most important actor, of classical comedy, passes over into 
the resourceful servant of Italian drama, and thence into the 
English clown—a character who retains all the humorous 
possibilities of the Latin servus, although he no longer controls 
the plot. Like the Plautine slave, he is given to quibbles and 
retorts (Two Gentlemen I1.5)* and to abuse of other servants 
(Romeo and Juliet I. 1);* he soliloquizes (Taming of the Shrew 
IV.1),°”7 holds mock-serious debates with himself (Merchant of 
Venice II.2),3* and addresses remarks directly to the audience 
(Two Gentlemen II1.3);3* he shows the same pretended stupidity 





thinks that he detects in the dialogue of Love's Labour’s Lost IV. 2, Merry Wives 
IV. 1, and Taming of the Shrew TI. 1 the influence of French plays on Italian 
models, especially Le Fidelle and Le Laquais of Larivey. 

% Cf. Plaut. Epid. 1-80; Pers. 16-32. In the notes on this paragraph, I 
have given only a few of the many possible classical parallels. 
%* Cf. Plaut. Asin. 297-307; Most. 1-75. 
7 Cf. Plaut. Aul. 587-607; Merc. 111-119; Ter. Heaut. 668-678. 
8 Cf. Plaut. Asin. 249-264; Epid. 81-100; Ter. And. 206-225. 
Cf. Plaut. Bacch. 1072-1074; Pseud. 562-573a. 
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(Taming of the Shrew 1.2.5-19); the same burlesque exaggera- 
tion of grief (Two Gentlemen I1.3).“ These traits are most 
marked in the early plays, and Launce, Launcelot Gobbo, and 
Grumio are close kin to the slave of Plautus. 

Sometimes a subordinate réle in Latin comedy fell to a boy, 
whose pert retorts to questions (Plaut. Pers. 183-250; Stich. 
315-325) and shrewd characterizations of other people in the 
play (Plaut. Capt. 909-921; Pseud. 767-789) filled a gap in the 
action and put the audience in a good humor. Moth in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Biondello in The Taming of the Shrew, Falstaff’s 
diminutive page in 2 Henry IV, and the boy attached to the 
“three swashers” of Henry V, all belong to this category, and 
slight as are their parts, their relationship to the Plautine puer 
is unmistakable. 

But of all the characters who have come down from classical 
times, the braggart soldier has the longest history. He flour- 
ished on the Italian stage for three hundred years, and “‘Capitan 
Spavento da Vall’ Inferna” was the favorite réle of that prince 
of comedians, Francesco Andreini. In English, he furnished 
the basic features for “‘the most humorous character in all 
literature.” For underneath his mountain of flesh and the 
whimsical humor that endears him to every heart, Falstaff is 
still the miles gloriosus, lauded by his associates for his military 
prowess and his power over feminine hearts, but doomed to 
disaster both on the field of battle and in the lists of love. 
Other braygarts, too, tread the stage of Shakespeare: Do 
Armado, te fantastical Spaniard; Parolles, who displays the 
most contemptible traits of the Italian bravo; Bardolph, Nym, 
and Pistol; Doctor Caius and Sir Hugh Evans; and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. All these show some characteristics of the classical 
miles—his boastfulness when no peril threatens, and his cowar- 
dice in the face of danger, his ambition to be a lady-killer, and 
his ignominious end.” 


#0 Cf. Plaut. Poen. 357-399; Pseud. 22-96. 

“ Cf. Plaut. Pseud. 79-82. 

“On the figure of the miles gloriosus in literature, see J. Thiimmel, Der 
Miles Gloriosus bei Shakespeare, in Shakes peare-J ahrbuch 13 (1878), pp. 1-12; 
O. Ribbeck, Alazon (Leipzig, 1882); K. von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus: 
Spitere Bearbeitungen plautinischer Lustspiele (Leipzig, 1886), pp. 595-680; 
Gr. Senigaglia, Capitan Spavento (Florence, 1899). It should be noted that the 
Falstaff of The Merry Wives is much closer to the stock character than the 
Falstaff of the historical plays. 
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Not only the plots and the characters, but the stage-tricks 
of ancient comedy persist in Shakespeare. Characters are very 
frequently heralded before their entrance (e.g., As You Like It 
1.1.28). Proteus completely overlooks Valentine, although 
the latter must have been in plain sight on the stage (Two 
Gentlemen I11.1.188-191);“ and Julia, from her hiding-place, 
listens to her lover’s wooing of Silvia, and comments aside on 
what she hears (Two Gentlemen IV.2).” Satirical asides on 
the speech of another character, a device used by Plautus and 
Terence, and copied repeatedly by Italian comic writers, occur 
in the comments of the Second Lord on Cloten’s boastful 
utterances (Cymbeline 1.2). The ancient device by which a 
slave or parasite, in his anxiety to be the bearer of news, knocked 
down everybody in his way, and then arrived too breathless to 
deliver his message, is suggested in The Comedy of Errors III. 
2.71, IV.2.28-30, Much Ado V.2.95-102, and, most humorously, 
in Romeo and Juliet I1.5.18-66.“7 The cook, with his spit and 
basket, still makes confusion worse confounded (Romeo and 
Juliet 1.3; 1.5; IV.2; IV.4);* and knocking “‘as he would beat 
down the gate,” occurs again and again with comic effect 
(Comedy of Errors 111.1.30 ff.; Taming of the Shrew 1.2.5 ff.; 
V.1.14 ff.; Merry Wives 1.1.74; 2 Henry IV. 11.4.380). And 
horseplay, cudgelings, and fisticuffs still call forth a laugh 
from the groundlings, just as they did in the days of Plautus 


“Cf. Plaut. Amph. 148; Ter. And. 174; Ralph Roister Doister IV. 5.5. 
Comic clichés are discussed in Bond, Early Plays, Introd., pp. xlvi-l; Creizen- 
ach, English Drama, pp. 275, 299-303, 325-326. My notes include only a few 
of the many classical parallels. 

“Cf. Plaut. Asin. 267-296; Ter. Phorm. 841-851; Ralph Roister Doisier 
V. 2. 1-4; Supposes V. 2. 1-7. 

* Cf. Plaut. Asin. 876-906; Ter. Phorm. 231-285; Misogonus II. 3. 

“ Cf. Plaut. Mil. 20; Ter. Eun. 401 ff.; Supposes I. 2. 

* Cf. Plaut. Curc. 277-328; Merc. 109-161; Ter. Adelph. 305-327; Ralph 
Roister Doister III. 3.7 ff.; Supposes V.7.1 ff.; Buggbears V. 4. 22ff.; Misogonus 
IV. 1. 22-24. 

“ Cf. Plaut. Aul. 280-459; Merc. 741-782; Disobedient Child (in Hazlitt’s 
Ed. of Dodsley’s Old English Plays, Vol. I1), pp. 281-286; Supposes III. 1; 
Misogonus IV. 2. 17. 

“Cf. Plaut. Amph. 1020-1027; Most. 445-454; Jacke Jugeler 326-331, 
361-362; Supposes IV. 3. 68-74; Bugbears III, 2. 29-33. The same insistent 
knocking is introduced without humorous effect in Troilus and Cressida IV. 2. 
34 ff., and serves to heighten the tragedy in Macbeth II. 2. 57 ff. 
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(Comedy of Errors 1.2.92 ff.; 1.2.23 ff.; I1V.4.17 ff.; Taming of 
the Shrew 1.2.12 ff.; [V.1.151 ff.).5° 

Even the dialogue of Shakespeare’s plays occasionally shows 
a Plautine coloring, most noticeable in scenes like All’s Well 
II.2, where the Clown’s reiterated “O Lord, sir! Spare not me!”’ 
corresponds to the Censeo and I modo of Plautine slaves (Rud. 
1269-1278; Trin. 584-590). In view of the widespread use of 
foreign language and dialect in dramatic literature, too much 
weight should not be attached to chance resemblances. We 
may note, however, that the Greek words of Plautus give about 
the same tone as the sprinkling of French and Italian phrases in 
Shakespeare, and that the broken English of the Welsh, Scotch, 
and Irish soldiers in Henry V, and of Doctor Caius and Sir 
Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives, finds many parailels in Italian 
comedy. The scene in which the Princess Katherine of France 
learns English by the “direct method” (Henry V. III. 4) bears 
a faint resemblance to the monologue of the Carthaginian Hanno 
(Plaut. Poen. 930-954), and the Boy’s interpretation of the 
French captive’s plea (Henry V IV.4) must have made the same 
humorous appeal as Milphio’s attempt to translate Punic 
greetings into Latin (Poen. 995-1028).*! 

It is evident, therefore, that Shakespeare typifies the in- 
fluences which came into English both directly from Latin 
comedy and indirectly through German education-drama and 
Italian drama and romance. We see survivals of the tradition 
in a few externals, such as stage setting and the use of Prologue 
and Epilogue; in some devices of plot (which are common in 
the romances as well)—for example, mistaken identity and the 
restoration of long-lost children; in characters, drawn on con- 
ventional lines in Shakespeare’s earlier plays, but rounded out 


5° Cf. Plaut. Amph. 370-397; Aul. 628-660; Cas. 404-421; Jacke Jugeler 
442 ff.; 694; 910; Misogonus II. 1. 61-68. 

* On the use of dialect and foreign language in Italian plays, see Smith, 
Commedia dell’ Arte p. 6; Senigaglia, Capitan Spavenio, pp. 16-17, 78, 84-85. 
The effect of the foreign language was most humorous when foreign words could 
be confused with native words of similar sound. So, in Poen. 998, 1002-1003, 
Milphio understands donni as doni, and meharbocca as misera bucca; and in 
Henry V. IV. 4, Pistol interprets “Seigneur Dieu!” as “Signieur Dew,” the 
gentleman’s name. Latin words are distorted by the Man-Cook in The Dis- 
obedient Child (Dodsley’s Old English Plays, Vol. I1, pp. 284-285), and by Dame 
Quickly in The Merry Wives IV. 1. 
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and individualized in his mature work; and in stage-tricks like 
the perennially humorous beating on the gate. 

The plots of Shakespeare show Plautine elements down to 
the very end of his literary activity, and in one play of the 
earliest and one of the latest period he has added the stock 
“recognition-scene”’ of classical drama to the material which he 
found in his sources. In general, however, the resemblances 
are more marked in the early plays, some of which can be 
traced directly to Latin or Italian sources: The Comedy of 
Errors, borrowed from Plautus; The Taming of the Shrew, 
taken (in part) from Plautus’s imitator Ariosto; The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, reminiscent of the miles gloriosus and of his 
descendants in Italian comedy; and portions of The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, Romeo and Juliet, and All’s Well. 

CorNELIA C. COULTER 
Vassar College 
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BEOWULF NOTES 


303 Eofor-lfc scionon 
304 ofer hiéor-ber[gjan gehroden golde, 
305 f&h ond f¥r-heard ferh-wearde héold, 
306 gGd-méd grummon. 


“The boar figures adorned with gold shone over the cheek-guards; bright 
and hardened in the fire they gave life protection; war-minded they raged.” 


The renderings of this passage suggested in the various edi- 
tions of the Béowulf all assume the necessity of emendation in 
the last half-verse. The only suggestion for retaining the 
MS. reading, so far as I am aware, is Schiicking’s statement 
in the ninth and tenth Schiicking- Heyne editions that Brandl 
“(brieflich) will ga#d-méd grummon in Hinblick auf grimman 
‘roar’ beibehalten.”’ Schiicking, however, gives no hint as 
to how Brandl would translate this half-verse or how he 
would fit it into the context. Chambers in the most recent 
English edition of the Béowulf (Cambridge, 1914) asserts that 
“the MS. reading, gaébméd grummon, hardly admits of inter- 
pretation.” If, however, eofor-lic is construed as the subject of 
grummon, the MS. reading affords not merely a possible inter- 
pretation but a spirited and picturesque rendering. The poet of 
the Béowulf concentrated his attention upon the fierce appear- 
ance of the boar figures upon the helmets, and by a characteris- 
tically vigorous Old English figure represented them as savagely 
raging or roaring. The only syntactic difficulty in rendering 
this entire passage without resort to emendation is the singular 
héold interchanging with the plurals scionon and grummon. 
The singular verb form may be explained (Klaeber, Mod. Phil., 
3, 451) by construing its subject, eofor-lic, as a collective in this 
instance; or it may be merely another example in the Béowulf 
of a singular verb form with a plural subject (see Klaeber, Mod. 
Phil., 3, 259). A possible motive for the change in verb form 
in this particular passage is a momentary change in the poet’s 
point of view—from the savage appearance of the boar figures 
to the protecting service rendered by each. 
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$32 $63 ic talige 
533 pet ic mere-strengo mdran dhte, 
534 earfepo on ¥pum, Sonne nig 6per man. 


The Chambers-Wyatt Béowulf (1914), though retaining the 
MS. reading, notes to verse 534 that “earfepo, ‘stress,’ is not a 
good parallel to mere-strengo, so that many editors have altered 
to eafepo, ‘strength.’’’ As a matter of fact, most of the recent 
editions retain earfebo, and at least as early as the seventh 
Socin-Heyne Béowulf (1903) this MS. reading was supported 
by a reference to earmran mannon of verse 577. Further sup- 
port of the MS. reading is found in verse 422, where apparently 
in speaking of the same exploit Béowulf declares that he 
“nearo-pearfe dréah’’—“endured dire distress.”’ 


867 Hwilum cyninges pegn, 
868 guma gilp-hleden, gidda gemyndig, 
869 sé de eal-fela eald-gesegena 

870 worn gemunde, word 6per fand 

871 s6Se gebunden. 


Klaeber’s suggestion (Mod. Phil., 3, 455) that gilphleden 
means “covered with glory,’”’ “renowned,” has been accepted 
in most recent editions. A foot-note in Chambers-Wyatt 
proposes “ ‘laden with glorious words’ or perhaps simply 
‘proud’ or ‘covered with glory.’” Gilp-hleden seems to me 
merely intended as a variant of gidda gemyndig and a close 
parallel to it in meaning; the singer is not himself “covered with 
glory” but his memory is stored with glorious deeds, with 
famous lays of many a hero who, like Béowulf, had made good 
his gilp-cwide. Neither Chamber’s “laden with glorious words” 
nor Trautmann’s “sangerfiillter Mann” (Bonner Beit., XVI, 
51) is quite suitable, but either is less unsatisfactory than the 
usually accepted renderings. 

W. F. Bryan 
Northwestern University 
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SEMANTIC NOTES 
NE. Inveigle 


No satisfactory etymology of this word has ever been given. 
Skeat, in the first and second editions of his etymological dic- 
tionary, gives two explanations, neither of which he accepts, 
however. The first, that the word comes from the Ital. invog- 
liare ‘to give a desire to, make one long for,’ cf. Ital. voglio 
‘I wish.’ This connection is so far-fetched that it has since been 
dropped altogether by etymologists. The second, that the 
source of the word is the French aveugler ‘to blind,’ has now been 
very generally accepted. Even Skeat, in the fourth edition 
of his dictionary has abandoned his earlier prejudices and 
regards the word as “altered ignorantly from F. aveugler ‘to 
blind.’”” The NED. also accepts unquestioningly this con- 
nection. 

The phonetic difficulties to this explanation are not insuper- 
able. The older forms of the word, the earliest dating from the 
16th century, show the following spellings: envegle, invegle, 
-veugle, -veigle, -veighle, -veagle, the prefix en- being found almost 
as frequently as in-. The NED. regards the older envegle as 
“apparently a corruption of an earlier avegle, aveugle from 
French aveugle< Lat. ab+-oculum.” The stem vowel gives no 
difficulty since NF. eu became regularly ME. @. But the prefix 
is more difficult to explain. There are two cases of words in 
which older prefix a- changed to en, viz., abraid to enbraid and 
aorn to enorn, but neither of these has received any satisfactory 
explanation. As for the in- of inveigle, the NED. thinks “‘it is 
probable that some analogy suggested the prefix en-, whence 
the latinized in-.” 

Reserving our judgment on the above phonetic explanation 
for the moment, let us cast a glance at the meanings of the word. 
I give them as arranged by the NED.: 


(a) 1. to blind in mind or judgment; to beguile, deceive, cajole. 
2. to gain over or take captive by deceitful allurement; to entice, allure, 
seduce. 
(b) to entrap, ensnare, entangle. 
(c) to draw by guile into action, conduct, a place, etc. 
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(d) to beguile. 

(e) to cajole one out of something. 

It is here that the inadequacy of the above connection becomes 
apparent. The French aveugler has the following meanings, 
according to Larousse, Grande Dict. Univers. I 1071: ‘rendre 
aveugle, priver de la vue, éblouir, empécher momentanément de 
voir distinctment; priver de jugement, dter l’usage, l’exercice 
de la raison.’ These meanings point to two fundamental ideas, 
a literal one, viz. ‘to blind, dazzle’ and a figurative one, ‘to 
deprive of judgment.’ 

A glance at the quotations under the heading (a) 1. in the 
NED. reveals only one illustration where imveigle has unmis- 
takably the meaning ‘to blind,’ viz.,. “1611 Florio, Ciecare, to 
blinde, to enveagle.”’ In all the others the word has simply the 
meaning ‘to beguile, deceive.’ The semantic sequence (a) 1. 
‘to blind in mind and judgment; to beguile, deceive,’ is for the 
eight other quotations, at least, (there are nine in all) not neces- 
cessarily applicable, but rather made to suit the etymological 
connection, for ‘to blind’ develops the meaning ‘deceive’ thru 
the meaning ‘to hoodwink’ and not thru ‘beguile,’ as will be 
seen belov. But even accepting this semantic sequence, how 
are we to explain the other meanings of the word? Of the 45 
quotations in the NED. 36 show the meanings: ‘to draw, 
take in, entrap, entangle, entice, seduce, deceive’; in other 
words, the meaning ‘deceive’ must here have developed from 
‘entangle, draw into by guile, entice, allure, etc.,’ meanings 
which predominate in the present usage of the word. Compare 
the following cases of similar development: ON. véla ‘bestrick- 
en, durch List abspenstig machen,’ Norw. dial. véla ‘Fallen auf- 
stellen, locken,’ NE. wile ‘deceive, entice, beguile, allure.’ From 
the same stem thru the Norman French, E. dial. guile “‘beguile, 
deceive,’ NE. beguile ‘delude, elude by craft, trick, bring into 
error.’ 

MDu. betrecken ‘overtrekken; in eene zaak wikkelen; verlok- 
ken, verleiden, draw over, involve in a matter; entice, lead 
astray,’ Du. betrekken ‘iem. in eene zaak moeien, wikkelen in; 
iem. beetnemen, bedriegen, involve in a matter, entangle; 
deceive, cheat,’ etc. 

If we adopt the accepted explanation of the word, then the 
meanings ‘blind, hoodwink’ must have developed the meanings 
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‘entrap, entangle’ because we have them clearly in the following 
quotations: 


1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 806. One may easely be enueigled and 
brought into an inconuenience before he be ware. 

1647 Sanderson Serm. II, 216. To enveigle and entangle his necessitous 
neighbour . . . . till he have got a hank over his estate. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I 235. The branches are inveigled among one another, 
spreading themselves on every hand. Jbid., I1 196. They (webs of a certain 
spider) are so strong as to give a man inveigled in them trouble for some time. 
NED. Op. cit. 


But such a semantic sequence is impossible. 

We must, therefore, try to find another explanation for the 
meanings of the word. I believe we have this in the Du. inwik- 
kelen ‘in een omslag doen; betrekken, wrap up, draw, involve,’ 
(Van Dale, Groot Woordenboek, p. 857). In being taken over 
into English the form was confused with E. aveugle already 
borrowed from the French. This confusion was due probably 
not only to similarity of form, but also to the meaning ‘deceive’ 
from ‘hoodwink’ in the French word. The loanword NE. 
aveugle ‘to blind, hoodwink,’ now obsolete, but in use in the 
16th century (cf. NED. I 585) confirms the above supposition. 
That the Du. inwikkelen was in common use in the 16th century 
is shown by its being borrowed into the Scandinavian languages. 
Cf. Dan., Norw. indvikle, Swed. inveckla with the meanings ‘fold 
up, involve, entangle, embarrass, perplex.’ From the meaning 
‘entangle’ to that of ‘deceive’ is only one step. Cf. Lat. inéri- 
care ‘entangle, perplex, embarrass,’ ME. entriken ‘entangle, 
deceive,’ NE. intrigue ‘cheat, trick, fill with artifice.”' 

SWED. Bedraga, DAN. Bedrage 

These have been considered loanwords from the Middle Low 

German, but there seems to be difficulty in explaining the form. 


' The above explanation makes the NE inveigle a blend of two borrowed 
word forms. Cases of similar confluence of forms for words of Anglo Saxon 
origin are discussed by Skeat, Principles of Etymology, First Series, §385, 
$386. Not only does the connection given here account for the previously 
unexplained prefix in-, but it clears up especially the hitherto wholly ignored 
semantic difficulties in the word. Aside from the fact that en- and in- were often 
interchanged in the earlier period, (cf. Lat. intricare, ME. entriken) enveigle for 
inveigle may be due also to analogy with such words as entangle, embrangle. 
Cf. NED. quotation above from Sanderson, Serm. II 216. “To enveigle and 
entangle etc.” 
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Scandinavian etymologists regard them as borrowed from MLG. 
bedrégen, related to MHG. betriegen, NHG. betriigen, which 
should, however, have given Swed. bedréga, Dan. bedraege. 
To explain this inconsistency of form, recourse is had to analogy, 
tho even here authorities differ as to what the analogy was. 

Falk Torp, Etymologisches Worterbuch, s.v. bedrage, regards 
the infinitive stem vowel a as coming from the MLG. pp. 
bedragen.* 

Tamm, Etymologisk Svensk Ordbok, p. 28 gives a different 
explanation. He thinks that perhaps bedraga was written for 
bedriga because of a confusion of the latter with the stem of 
OSwed. dragha, ON. draga ‘draw,’ etc. This influence of draga 
on bedriga was made still more likely by the fact that both the 
loanword and the Swed. draga had the same preterite vowel 6. 
The Svenska Akademiens Ordbok III, 577 follows Tamm. Of 
these explanations Tamm’s is much the more plausible. That 
the form draga, already existing in the Oid Norse and common 
to ail Scandinavian dialects influenced the form of the loanword, 
there can be no doubt. But this influence was due not only to 
similarity of the preterite or past participial forms. It was 
probably due to a much greater extent to the similarity of 
meaning. In fact, the meaning ‘deceive’ for bedraga could 
easily have developed in the stem draga itself and actually did 
so in the Swedish dialect. 

But bedraga is unquestionably a loanword as indicated by 
the prefix. It is not borrowed from the Middle Low German 
bedrégen, however, but rather from the Middle Dutch bedragen 
‘bedekken, overtrekken; iem. in het ongeluk storten, bedriegen, 
cover, draw over; plunge into misfortune, deceive’ (Verdam, 
Middelnederiandsch Handwoordenboek s.v.). Not only does this 
word correspond in form to the Scandinavian words, but the 
meanings are almost identical with those for bedraga in Séder- 


? Liibben, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, p. 78 gives only bedrogen. While 
@ was sometimes written for o at the time of the borrowing i.e., around 1500 
A.D., it was not until the last half of the 16th century that this shift of a to o 
became general (Cf., op. cit., p. 15). At the time of the borrowing it must have 
been a rather open o, in which case, supposing it had been taken over, it is 
likely that it would have been written aa in Danish and 4 in Swedish. Cf. 
MLG. bedrog ‘Betrug,’ Swed. bedrég. This analogy is, therefore, not very 
plausible. 





| 
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wall, Ordbok éfver svenska Medeltids-S priket and for bedrage in 
Kalkar, Ordbog til det aeldre danske Sprog. But wherever the 
meaning ‘deceive’ occurs, e.g., in Séderwall or the Akademiens 
Ordbok, the word is erroneously given as a separate form and its 
origin referred to MLG. bedrégen. On the other hand, MLG. 
bedrégen actually appears as MSwed. bedragha, tho the quota- 
tions in the Svenska Akademiens Ordbok III, 577 ff. show only 
four occurrences and these between 1526 and 1624. Even the 
eariest records indicate that bedragha was used much more 
frequently than bedrdgha, due, no doubt, to its almost immediate 
identification with words of the related stem draga, in which the 
development of the meaning ‘deceive’ was only a step, as may 
be seen from the following examples: OE. dragan ‘draw,’ ON. 
draga ‘ziehen, drehen, Ranke spinnen’ (Gering, Wd. cu den 
Liedern der Edda); ‘drage, traekke, slaebe; indsuge; lokke over 
til en anden Mening eller Handlemaade, overdrage, betraekke, 
draw, pull, drag; suck in; entice to another opinion or mode of 
action, draw over, cover’ (Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske 
Sprog, I, 253 ff.), Norw. draga ‘Zugseil,’ Icel. dorg ‘an angler’s 
tackle’ (Zupitza, Germ. Guiturale, p. 177), NSl. draga ‘Art Fisch- 
netz,’ MSwed. draga ‘trahere, locka, éfverdraga,’ Swed. dial. 
draga ‘bedraga, deceive,’ MDan. draga ‘klaede, ifgre sig; 
betraekke, slave, belgbe sig til,’ MDu. dragen ‘dragen, brengen, 
werpen,’ bedragen etc. With these compare the loanwords: 
MSwed. bedragha ‘éfverdraga, belaigga, beticka; bedraga, 
iiberziehen, belegen, bedecken; betriigen,) MDan. bdedrage 
‘betraekke, drage hen til, bel@be sig til, beziehen, hinzuziehen, 
sich belaufen auf.’ 

The semantic development of ‘deceive’ in these words is, 
‘draw, draw into, entangle, ensnare: deccive.’ Note how closely 
the following parallels of the same semantic development 
correspond to the words under discussion: 

MDu. betrecken ‘overtrekken, bekleeden; betrekken, in 
eene zaak wikkelen; verlokken, verleiden iiberziehen, bekleiden; 
beziehen, in eine Sache wickeln; verlocken, verleiten,’ Du. 
betrekken ‘zich vestigen in; wikkelen in; iem. beetnemen, 
bedriegen, sich fest machen; einwickeln; jem. tauschen, betriig- 
en,’ Westph. betrecken ‘iiberziehen; beziehen; betriigen,’ LG. 
uptrekken, Dan. traekke op (loanword) ‘betriigen,’ NE. trick 
‘deceive by cunning or artifice,’ MLG. trecken ‘ziehen.’ 
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MHG. beziehen ‘kommen zu, erreichen, umstricken; iiber- 
ziehen, einziehen, an sich nehmen,’ NHG. beziehen ‘iiberziehen; 
anschmieren, betriigen,’ MLG. defen ‘beziehen, bedecken, umstel- 
len, einschliessen; umgarnen, betriigen,’ LG. beteen ‘beriicken, 
betriigen, hintergehen.’ 

Thus the word bedraga displaced the loanword from the 
MLG. bedrégen, tho other related forms of the latter were 
borrowed and have persisted to the present time. For example, 
Kalkar, op. cit., does not record a form of the verb bedraege for 
the early Danish, he does, however, give the adjective bedraege- 
lig, MSwed. bedrighlig ‘deceptive.’ Cf. further, MSwed. 
bedrigh<MLG. bedréch, Dan. bedraegeri, Swed. bdedrageri 
‘deception,’ corresponding in form and meaning to NHG. 
Betriigerei. On the other hand Kalkar gives no meaning 
‘deceive’ for MDan. bedrage, but we do find MDan. bedragere 
with the meaning ‘seductor,’ which seems clearly from the same 
stem as the Middle Dutch word discussed above. 

DAN. Snyde, NHG. Schneuzen, etc. 

Falk Torp, Etym. Wb. s.v. snyde says of the above words: 
“Die Bedeutung ‘betriigen’ hat sich im Deutschen entwickelt, 
zunichst wohl in Studentenkreisen als Ubersetzung des lat. 
emungere aliquem argento mit dem Gedanken an die Redensart 
tage ved naesen. Lat. emungere und gr. arouiocay ‘die Nase 
putzen’ haben die Bedeutung ‘betriigen, prellen’ durch das 
Mittelglied ‘durch Schaden klug oder vorsichtig machen’ 
bekommen, vgl. lat. homo emunctae naris ‘schlauer Mensch 
(eig. mit feiner Nase) und das mit smyde verwandte got. snutrs, 
etc.” 

This explanation seems substantiated by Kluge, (Studen- 
tensprache, p. 123) who records NHG. schneusen ‘einen um 
etwas bringen, prellen, betriigen, es ihm gleichsam aus der 
Nase ziehen’ as students’ slang. 

The words belong to the very prolific Germ. base *smu- in 
NE. snot, snout, NHG. Schnauze, LG. snau ‘Schnauze,’ snuff 
‘Nase,’ Dan. snue ‘schnupfen,’ etc., etc. Therefore, the primary 
meaning of schneuzen would seem to be ‘die Nase von Schleim 
reinigen.’ But isthe meaning ‘betriigen’ in the various forms in 
which it appears in the Germanic dialects due to the student 
translation of the Latin or Greek words above mentioned? 
That this semantic connection should have been so generally 
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accepted by both German and Scandinavian scholars seems 
strange, especially in view of the fact that the meaning ‘deceive’ 
is already found in the Old Norse word. Gering, Wd. zu den 
Liedern der Edda, records the following meanings for ON. 
sn§ta: ‘betriigen, verraten; vernichten, téten.’ 

The word appears in the various Germanic dialects as 
follows: ON. snfta ‘die Nase schneuzen; betriigen, verraten; 
vernichten, téten,’ OE. snftan, OHG. sniizen, MLG. sniiten, 
‘die Nase schneuzen,’ LG. smiiten ‘schneuzen, verkiirzen, 
betriigen,’ MDu. smwyten (Kil.) ‘emungere, emungere pe- 
cuniis; fallere; deplumare, deglubere aliquem,’ Du. snuiten 
‘schneuzen od. putzen, die Nase od. das Licht, be- od. verkiirzen, 
benachteiligen, iibervorteilen, betriigen,’ Du. dial. bdesniiten 
‘bedriegen,’ EFris. smiiten ‘schneuzen, reinigen, putzen, schneid- 
en, scheeren, abschneiden, einschneiden, stutzen, kiirzen, ein- 
od. verkiirzen, ‘én in sin lin od. inkamen besniiten ‘jem. in 
seinem Lohn od. Einkommen beschneiden od. beknappen, 
verkiirzen,’ sniiter ‘Schniippe, Schneuze; der abgeschnittene od. 
abgeschorene Abfall von Baumen, Strauchern,’ NHG. schneu- 
zen ‘die Nase putzen; das Licht schneuzen, kneifen; von Stern- 
schuppen, indem man die schiessenden Meteore gewissermassen 
als abfallende Lichtschuppen betrachtet (Campe) Baume 
schneuzen; einen um etwas bringen, prellen, betriigen,’ Sax. 
schneuzen ‘betriigen,’ MDan. snyde ‘pudse,’ udsnyde ‘bedrage 
staerkt’, Dan. dial. smyde ‘rense Naesen for Snot; pudse et Lys, 
at klippe den udbraendte Tande af; tage ved Naesen, die 
Nase schneuzen, das Licht putzen, den ausgebrannten Docht 
abschneiden, an der Nase herumfiihren, betriigen,’ Norw., 
Swed. snyta ‘snyde, rense Naesen; pudse; narre, bedrage,’ 
Swed. dial. smiuta ‘afklippa, pudsa, snyta; narra, bedraga, 
abschneiden, putzen schneuzen; betriigen.’ 

A glance at the above words shows a wide development of the 
meaning ‘deceive’ in the Low German and Scandinavian dialects 
with almost no instances in the High Germar. except possibly the 
above-mentioned student expression. Even leaving out of 
consideration the occurrence of the meaning in the Old Norse, 
is it likely that a High German student expression would pene- 
trate so generally into the Low German and Scandinavian 
without leaving a trace in the High German dialects? There 
may be a remote possibility, but when it can be shown that the 
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particular meaning in question is the natural outgrowth of other 
meanings already common in the word, this possibility becomes 
negligible. 

These words develop the meaning ‘deceive’ not from the 
Latin or Greek, but from the meanings ‘cut off, curtail, rob’ 
inherent in the words. They come from the Ger. base *snub-, 
*snup-< IE*(s)knu-‘schaben, kratzen.’ Semantically they 
belong to the large group of words developing the meaning 
‘deceive’ from ‘skin, flay, fleece, curtail, rob, etc.’ The meaning 
‘cut off’ in smyde develops ‘das Licht putzen’ as suggested by 
Falk Torp, op. cit., a similar development being seen in the 
following words from the same primary base *snu-: NE. snub, 
snuff, Dan. snubbe af ‘abstumpfen, abstutzen, Swed. snoppa 
abscheiden, ein Licht schneuzen,’ NHG. schnupfen ‘ein Licht 
schneuzen,’ Swed. snépa ‘kastrieren,’ ON. sneypa schinden 
(eig. beschneiden), etc. Cf. Falk Torp s.v. snubbe, Fick, Idg. 
Wb. III 4. p. 524. 

For parallel developments of ‘deceive’ from the meanings 
‘skin, flay, fleece, curtail, rob’ compare: 

EFris. liibben, ‘verschneiden, castrieren, schinden; betriig- 
en; die Mutterbrust stark ziehen, ihr viel Milch entziehen,’ Du. 
lubben ‘castrate; cheat,’ Lith. /abas ‘Baumrinde.’ 

MHG. versniden ‘zerschneiden; beschrinken, verkiirzen, 
betriigen; beschneiden, kastrieren,’ MLG. besneidigen ‘betriigen, 
iibervorteilen,’ Du. smijden ‘cut, geld, intersect; cheat,’ Sax. 
schneiden ‘castrieren; betriigen, unerlaubten Gewinn aus etwas 
ziehen.’ 

Without regard for the explanation given here, it is still 
likely that the explanation of the meaning ‘betriigen’ given by 
Kluge, op. cit., is correct for High German student circles, but 
that does not make it the prototype for all the other words 
having that meaning. In Fris. besnijie ‘bespuiten, besprenkelen, 
bespuwen, beschijten; bedriegen, spout, sprinkle, bespit, befoul 
with excrements; deceive’ (Dijkstra, Friesch Woordenboek 
s.v.) we have still another development of the meaning, namely 
that of ‘befoul with snot: deceive.’ Cf. NHG. bescheissen 
‘beschmutzen, frech betriigen.’ 

SAMUEL KROESCH 
University of Minnesota 
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DANIEL DEFCE AND THE PALATINE EMIGRATION 
OF 1709 


A NEw VIEW OF THE ORIGIN OF ROBINSON CRUSOE‘ 


[ 


The suggestions hitherto offered concerning the origin of 
Daniel Defoe’s masterpiece, Robinson Crusoe, have long seemed 
unsatisfactory to the critical reader, and in no way fully ex- 
planatory of the tremendous effect of this piece of literature. 
There is hardly an introduction to Defoe’s works that does not 
touch upon this point, nor is there a biographer who does not 
dwell on it to a certain extent; there are even more than half 
a dozen dissertations and separate articles which attempt to 
offer a solution. Yet nowhere could I find a conclusive argu- 
ment to explain the remarkable phenomenon of a busy political 
journalist, at an age when he might gracefully have retired, 
turning once more, as in the case of “A true account of the 
Apparition of One Mrs. Veal,”’ to the writing of narrative, and 
promptly surprising the world with a contribution of classic 
order. . 

The most distinguished living authority on Defoe, Professor 
W. P. Trent of Columbia University, attempts to describe this 
phase of the author’s evolution. He first assigns all that is 
due to Defoe’s own genius and experience as a writer to the 
popular narratives of the day, which he was supposedly fond of. 
Leading up to the beginnings of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” however, 
the biographer says, “Finaily when it is remembered, that in 
1718, he was contributing to Mists, week by week, letters from 
fictitious correspondents, that his wide reading in geography 
had given him a knowledge of foreign countries, particularly 
of Africa and both Americas, and that he had long since shown 
himself to be a skillful purveyor of instruction and an adept 
at understanding the character of the average man, we begin 
to see, that, given an incident like the experiences of Alexander 


! The subject of this study was suggested to the author by Professor Julius 
Goebel. To Professor W. P. Trent of Columbia University, who read the 
manuscript, he is indebted for kind advice and many valuable suggestions. 
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Selkirk and an increasing desire to make money through his 
pen in order to portion his daughters, we have a plausible 
explanation of the evolution of Defoe the novelist out of Defoe 
the journalist and miscellaneous writer.’”* Like an echo of 
this sounds a remark by E. A. Baker in the otherwise excellent 
introduction to his edition of “Moll Flanders” and “Roxana,” 
when he says “not that Defoe cared a pin for art. In the case 
of such a man as he, always ready to turn his hand to any 
lucrative employment, business considerations of course came 
foremost.’ 

I should hesitate myself to accept these explanations of the 
origin of Robinson Crusoe as entirely satisfactory, for however 
prosaic the initial impulse of the author may have been, the 
conception of the work shows decided traces of idealism. 

A. Kippenberg goes to the other extreme in not allowing 
that the book has been created from any other motive but free 
poetic glee. He accuses Defoe of “‘dealing Crusoe a blow” by 
telling us that he composed his work with a definite moral 
tendency.‘ 

Before presenting what seem to me the basic elements of 
Robinson Crusoe, the result of research in Defoe’s and other 
early eighteenth century journals, I will go somewhat deeper 
into the theories which have hitherto been advanced concerning 
the origin of this work. 

It is a well know fact that Defoe’s peculiar manner of pre- 
senting a story gave rise to these speculations. Artfully written 
introductions to the second and third parts of “Robinson 
Crusoe” enshrouded the whole work in an even thicker veil of 
mystery, leaving the way open for three entirely different 
interpretations. Those who believed that “Robinson Crusoe”’ 
was pure fiction or, to use Defoe’s words, who reproached it 
with being a romance, were told that this imaginary story had 
its just allusion to a real story, and chimed part for part and 
step for step with the inimitable life of Robinson Crusoe.* 
Now some searched for the real story, others jumped on the 


2 The Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. TX. 
§ “Moll Flanders” and “Roxana,” with introduction by E. A. Baker, p. XV. 
‘ A. Kippenberg, Robinson in Deutschland bis sur Insei Felsenburg (1741-43), 
p. 37. 
5 R.C. III, XI. 
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word allusion and declared the whole thing an allegory. The 
real story, however, was soon discovered. 

The account of a Scotch sailor, Alexander Selkirk, who 
experienced adventures very similar to those of Crusoe, is 
generally supposed to have furnished Defoe not only with the 
idea but also with the material for his story. Wright supplies 
a picture of the house in Bristol where Defoe is said to have 
met the mariner and to have received his papers.’ Trent, 
however, says there is no foundation for such an assumption, 
as the returned sailor has not been shown to have had any 
papers at all. Yet he, too, speaks of the Selkirk adventure as 
the germ of the book. Not only do the earlier English biog- 
raphers such as Minto, Lee, Chadwick and Wilson agree on 
this point but also such a German scholar as A. Kippenberg, 
who calls the Selkirk adventures the seeds “which shot up 
brilliantly under Defoe’s care.’’”? F. Wackwitz likewise points 
to the return of Alexander Selkirk as the upper limit in Defoe’s 
sources, and vaguely draws attention to the rise of social science, 
the phi'osophy of Hobbes and the political turmoil of 1688 as 
the deeper problems wherewith was drenched the soil from 
which the Selkirk seed grew. Hettner, though older than 
either of these two, seems to have arrived nearer the truth 
than any of them by the force of his historial and philosophical 
intuition. He writes: “and yet it was the outer conditions of 
Defoe’s life which became determinative factors in origin and 
contents of “Robinson Crusoe.””’ The adventure of Selkirk 
gave the poet only a few scanty outlines.””® 

The other group of interpreters were misled, as I intimated, 
by Defoe’s rather indiscriminate use of terms such as allegorical, 
just allusion, just reference, scheme, emblem, emblematic 
history, parable and allegoric history, in reference to his tale 
of adventure, and therefore we really ought not to be surprised 
at this “intrepid band of students”,as Trent mockingly calls 
them, for taking “Robinson Crusoe” as an allegorical auto- 
biography of its author. It reveals a certain sort of wit to 
compare the revolution of 1688 to a shipwreck, the Earl of 





* Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe. 
” A. Kippenberg, p. 21 

* F. Wackwitz, Entstehungsgeschichte von Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, p. 56. 
*H. Hettner, Daniel Defoe und der Robinson Crusoe, p. 292. 
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Oxford to a parrot, William III to an umbrella, the Tories to the 
man-eating Caribeans and the Reverend Saccheverell to the 
first savage. Even as late as 1894 Thomas Wright, with great 
pride in revealing to us the true key to Robinson Crusoe, 
declares in all sincerity that all we have to do in order to arrive 
at important dates in the author’s life is to add twenty-seven 
years to dates so carefully registered by the lonely islander. 
If, for instance, Crusoe was wrecked on the 30th of September, 
1659, we, by this simple arithmetical calculation, arrive at the 
30th of September, 1686, the day when Defoe’s life of silence 
is supposed to have commenced. He kept quiet until Decem- 
ber, 1714, which makes the period of his voluntary retirement 
from speech twenty-eight years, two months and about one- 
half, the length of time which Crusoe spent on his island. 
From all I have read of Defoe I have come to the conclusion 
that the one thing he could not do was to keep silent. And 
although this period of silence is supposed to be understood 
in regard to his family relations, we have no proofs at all for 
this reflection on his private life, so little of which is unfor- 
tunately known. 

Wright’s allegorical theories are repeated by Wackwitz, 
who does not seem quite sure whether to believe them or not. 
“If we remember how many essential points in Robinson were 
explained by literary models and suggestions these autobio- 
graphical traits, even if their truth were apparent, seem scanty 
and unessential. Experience of general similarity may have 
helped Defoe to put himself into the mood of the lonely islander 
and to describe them warmly, but events, characters and 
thoughts came to him from without.”"® H. P. Geisler comes 
to a very much clearer and more satisfactory result: “The 
allegation that Robinson is an allegory of Defoe’s life is based 
on an unlawful specification of a term which neglects the 
illuminating context.’ 

As none of these theories, so painstakingly worked out by 
scholars and generally accepted, seemed wholly satisfactory, 
it was necessary to go deeper and to ask whether there was 
anything that happened in Defoe’s own life previous to 1719 


°F, Wackwitz, p. 57. 
1H. P. Geisler: Js “Robinson Crusoe’ an allegory? P. 18, 
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which might have led him to the Robinson-idea. This idea 
being, as I interpret it, the struggle of man for individuality, 
for development of the self from its own resources, unaided and 
unhampered by civilization; in short: the producing of a state 
of spiritual contentment on the basis of a natural existence; 
the crying wish for ridding oneself or escaping from all negative 
human forces which drag us down, such as physical needs 
caused by unfavorable economic conditions, mental and 
spiritual anguish and serfdom created by conscription of 
thought and feeling, commonly called political and religious 
oppression. If, as I said before, we could trace in Defoe’s life 
history—disregarding literary influences of any kind—an 
event or a movement which in its essence would reveal a same- 
ness of ideas, an identity in principle and purpose with the 
Crusoe fable, we could justly point to it as a source of inspira- 
tion to the author—this notwithstanding the Selkirk report 
which, in my opinion, is nothing but a vehicle for Defoe’s great 
message, though a most happily chosen one. 

Even as great a poet as Goethe did not hesitate to use a 
legend as a vehicle for his finest thoughts—why, then, should a 
political economist and social reformer of Defoe’s indiscriminate 
ardor not seize a fascinating adventure, true or fictitious, to 
make propaganda for his favorite projects? To exhaust the 
parallel, we might admit that the popularity of the continuation 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” where the fable shrinks to a shadow and 
the moral rules supreme is today no greater than was that of 
the second part of “Faust,” where also the action is lost in the 
sand-dunes, and hair-splitting philosophizing reveals the 
writer’s true aim. Goethe is as little a dramatist as Defoe a 
novelist in these respective parts of their works. Both use 
their skilled pen for a purpose. In Defoe’s case this assump- 
tion has frequently been challenged by English and German 
critics. I hope, however, to confirm it by revealing the hitherto 
unrecognized or unknown forces which precipitated the con- 
ception of Robinson Crusoe. 

It is well recognized that “one cannot examine the literary 
products of the reign of Queen Anne without watching for 
political allusion. It is often necessary to do so if one is to get 
a fair understanding of implied meanings.’ When we apply 


2 Stephens: Party Politics and English Journalism (1702-1742), p. 2. 
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this principle to Defoe’s “Robinson Crusoe” it very soon 
becomes evident that the Selkirk theory does not wholly fit 
the case. The book is not only quantitatively far more than a 
circumstantiated tale of adventure; its abundant allusions to 
places and conditions most significant to the readers of the age 
show its author to be more than a genius of imagination. His 
mind seems to be pregnant with political happenings, his fancy 
dwells on social dreams. The idea of being transported to 
some spot where existence, based on an equal economic chance 
for every individual, is ennobled by spiritual freedom, appears 
to dominate his world of thought. In “Robinson Crusoe” 
this is very evidently the central idea; and it occurs again and 
again as a solution in Defoe’s novels of crime. As Defoe once 
expressed it: “The transported felon is a much happier man 
than the most prosperous untaken thief in the nation.” 

If it were possible to discover the cradle of this pet-idea, or, 
in other words, if any material could be produced which would 
prove Defoe’s active interest or participation in the colonization 
schemes of his day, we should obviously have every reason to 
give it an even more prominent place in the moulding of the 
Robinson-idea and story than the previously accepted motives. 

It has hitherto been entirely overlooked that Defoe actually 
did play an important réle in the most remarkable colonization 
scheme of the time, a scheme which may well have furnished 
him with the germ idea of the story. Just ten years before the 
publication of “Robinson Crusoe,” during the months of May 
and June, 1709, the citizens of the City of London were aston- 
ished to find the streets of that metropolis swarming with men 
and women of an alien race, speaking an unknown tongue and 
bearing unmistakable indications of poverty, misery and want. 
It soon became known that about five thousand of these people 
were sheltered under tents in the suburbs of the city. Addi- 


8 Col. Tacques, p. 4. 

“ In this connection Professor W. P. Trent points out to me that “although 
Defoe’s interest in the Palatines is plain, and is shown as late as his “Plan of the 
English Commerce” and in numerous pamphlets, it is also true that he had 
planned for English settlements in South America as early as King William 
3rd’s day and that in his tracts about the South Sea Scheme and in “A voyage 
around the World” this type of colony was in his mind. Defoe’s general and 
practical interest in English colonization was doubtless a continuation of the 
Elizabethan tradition.” 
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tions were made almost daily during June, July, August and 
September, and by October from between thirteen to fourteen 
thousand had come. It was soon found that these people were 
Germans from the country lying between Landau, Speier and 
Mannheim, reaching almost to Cologne, commonly called the 
Palatinate. This sudden invasion of so many thousands of 
foreigners into a country where but few of them had ever 
appeared before, and where they were utter strangers, rather 
than into neighboring countries of like faith and kindred lan- 
guage that would perhaps have been more ready to welcome 
them, stands forth as one of the most remarkable facts of the 
time." Historians have endeavored, but failed, to discover 
some great moving cause, some all powerful impulse to which 
they might ascribe this monster emigration. Diffenderfer, 
whose account I am quoting, emphasizes the fact that no one 
reason or cause was responsible for this remarkable movement 
but that it was the result of a combination of causes which 
had long been at work. 

Defoe, having just at this time returned from Scotland, 
had an opportunity of seeing and interviewing these poor people. 
After waiting a few weeks for the reaction of the public to this 
“German invasion” he takes up the matter in his “Review.” 
The angle from which he approaches the subject is an excellent 
specimen of his journalistic skill. He knows his public and 
how to win those who were largely opposed to the foreign 
immigrants. He pretends to be talking on trade, a subject on 
which he was an acknowledged authority. 

The essential of commerce, he points out, is people: “The 
more people, the more trade; the more trade, the more money; 
the more money, the more strength; and the more strength, the 
greater a nation. Thus all temporal felicities, I mean national, 
spring from the numbers of people.’”” Asa counterproof Scot- 
land’s poverty is quoted, which he thinks is caused by the 
emigration of its inhabitants. But what he is driving at comes 
only now: the question of what to do with ten thousand poor 


 Diffenderfer: The German Exodus To England in 1709. 

* Cf., W. P. Trent: Defoe, How to Know Him, p. 93.—His movements for 
the next seven months (after Christmas 1708) are not clear, but it is on the 
whole probable that he remained in London. 

1 Review, No. 38 (July 2, 1709). 
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refugee Germans who had come over from the Palatinate. 
There was a concrete case to deal with, a sudden considerable 
increase in population, the advantage of which for England, 
though poor and foreign the newcomers were—it was now up to 
him to prove. A delicate task if we realize that the “Dutchmen” 
were not much more popular on the British Isles at that day 
than they are now.'® It was Defoe’s peculiar fortune to get 
himself into difficulties for championing lost causes, and had he 
not gone thru all the agonies and persecutions of a political and 
religious non-conformist he would not have found the courage to 
take up the cause of the persecuted Palatines. His undeniable 
sympathy for them was not only based on the fact that they 
were his brethren in faith, but on his extensive and first-hand 
knowledge of their history and civilization. 

It was perfectly natural that the people of London and the 
vicinity should see nothing but a public nuisance, an imposition 
on their good will and charity, and a meanace to their own poor 
and needy in these refugees, with whom they had nothing in 
common. Although individuals took them in, fed and clothed 
them, and the government furnished them with tents and 
inaugurated public collections thruout the country, the murmur- 
ings grew louder. Defoe had a hard time arguing down “his 
countrymen’s ill-natured suggestions of strange and imaginary 
mischiefs those poor people would bring them, of which not one 
tittle was otherwise true than in the prejudices of whimsie and 
ignorance.’”"® He lectures to them most severely on their 
greed—“But it is our humor, we will wallow in plenty and let 
nobody partake of it;’”° he ridicules their unnatural pride and 
barbarity which is all the more unfounded since (here one may 
perceive the strains of the true-born Englishman) they were all 


‘8 Cf., Diffenderfer, p. 305: To many Englishmen, especially among the 
lower orders, the name of German was synonymous with that of Catholic, and 
this fact served to intensify the dislike with which these colonists were regarded 
upon their arrival in England. 

1% Review, No. 41 (July 9, 1709). 

%® Ibid , No. 42 (July 12, 1709). 

™ Cf., The True born Englishman: 

“These are the heroes who dispose the Dutch 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much! 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever liv 
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originally refugees in the shadow of Britain’s wealth and fertil- 
ity, yet “we will not because we will not have strangers settle 
among us because we will not.’ 

Having spent himself with little apparent success in showing 
his public the blackness of the English soul, Defoe abandons 
moralizing and hopes to seize their interest by an appeal to their 
business instincts. In going back to his opening argument on 
the material advantages a trading-nation draws from the 
increase in number of its population, he shows that in this case 
quality was added to quantity. If the people only knew who 
those poor beggars really were, what they really came for, and 
what they could do, if put in a condition to work, it might 
finally dawn on their involuntary hosts that a more cordial 
reception and wise disposition of them might not be a bad 
investment after all. Besides, he adds, the kindness shown to 
these poor people would help to wipe out the blots that lie in 
their characters as Englishmen abroad; if these people were 
received, kindly harbored, relieved and settled, it would be an 
unanswerable return upon those that should hereafter reproach 
the English, at home or abroad, with want of courtesy or want 
of humanity to strangers. Confident that the public mind 
would change as soon as it knew the true state of these Pala- 
tines, Defoe put forth their whole predicament in the following 
brilliant editorial: 

“The poor people we are now speaking of, to the’ honor of 
Britain and to the particular reputation of the present reign, are 
come over hither for liberty—to say they were beggars, and are 
come over for bread, is to say nothing. They were a flourishing 
people, they come not from barren mountains, unhealthful 
climates, or a poor uncultivated country—the Palatinate is 
known to be one of the finest, most fruitful, rich, pleasant, and 
healthful countries in Europe—the land rich, provisions plenti- 
ful, full of great cities and trading towns, full of people, full of 
commerce, and full of manufactures—the Rhine runs thru it, 
the Main and the Neckar traverse and encompass it; three 
rivers, the navigation whereof brings great trade, and conse- 
quently wealth to the inhabitants; they send yearly great 


® Review, No. 45 (July 19, 1709). 
% Review, No. 62 (Aug. 27, 1709). 
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quantities of corn, wine and cattle into other countries. The 
plains and dales are filled with corn, the hills covered with vines, 
and the whole country allowed to be of the most pleasant and 
most fruitful part of Germany. It is evident they do not come 
because their country won’t keep them or the earth supply their 
families with necessaries—but they are ravaged by enemies, 
they are the frontier of this bloody war, the French have fre- 
quently plundered their country, burned their cities and towns, 
and almost every year exacted contributions from them, with 
the utmost rigor. This has improverished them, and made them 
unable to pay the heavy taxes their own prince exacts—so that 
between Papism of the enemy and the imposts and exactions of 
their own sovereign, the poor people have been ruined, their 
labor devoured, their properties taken from them by violence, 
and they oppressed and devoured with unsufferable injuries. 

“From these distresses they look abroad for an asylum, a 
place of rest, a land where liberty is established, and property 
secured; where what their industry has gained the government 
will permit them to enjoy; where they may reap what they sow, 
and eat what they earn—where they may call their souls their 
own, and may not starve in the midst of plenty.—And this they 
have been told, is to be obtained in England, above all the 
nations of the earth.—And to this end they fly hither—this is 
the true, genuine and only design of their coming.’”™ 

Tempting as it might be, it is beyond the limits of this 
present paper to exploit this unusual document for anything but 
what seems to bear upon the Robinson-idea. Defoe was 
apparently the only one in his country who defended the blind 
idealism of the Palatines and one of the few who could grasp it. 
A group of people leave their home and country, hurrying, as 
Defoe said of Robinson, after a dream and obeying blindly the 
dictates of fancy rather than their reason. What did the 
Palatines know of where they were going? Nothing. They 
believed that there was such a place on earth, an asylum, an 
island, where there was liberty and freedom of conscience, and 
they hoped they would get there. No more than ignorant 
children did they think of the practical difficulties such an 
exodus would entail. They never for a moment considered the 


* Review, No. 61 (Aug. 25, 1709). 
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embarrassment they caused their own governments; it never 
entered their minds that at every station of their journey they 
would be a burden to the local authorities and they would have 
to depend greatly on foreign kindness and charity. As for the 
dangers and discomforts of trans-Atlantic voyage to that 
dream-island they hoped to reach—they could not have had the 
remotest conception of. “It was liberty they sought, liberty 
under which to live, to worship and to become happy.” Like 
insects swarming around the light they made for the irresistible 
phantom. 

Their courageous spokesman could have told them a few 
things about liberty and the price of it in the most liberal 
country of the day—in England. “In the school of affliction,” 
Defoe says once, “I have learned more philosophy than at the 
Academy, and more divinity than from the pulpit; in prison I 
have learned to know that liberty does not consist in open 
doors.” Neither in open shores, we might add, for the few 
who finally reached their destination, the English colonies of 
America, did so at the price of personal freedom. It proved 
to be more or less a trap set for them by the big land owners, 
especially of North Carolina, whose home government unfor- 
tunately seems to have supported them. The eagerness of 
these poor people, who were willing to better their conditions 
at any price, and their ignorance of conditions abroad, was 
exploited by unscrupulous trade-organizations. As this is a 
fact which has remained unexplained for many years, I con- 
sider the favorable attitude of England’s foremost editorial 
writer of particular importance. His statements gain almost 
the value of official documents espousing the cause of the 
colonization scheme, when one remembers Defoe’s relations to 
his government at that time. Speaking of the “Review,” the 
journal I have been quoting from, Stevens says: “This journal 
was at first intended as a moderate guide to public opinion 
but quite naturally its tone become more and more openly 
favorable to all administration measures.’ And in a letter 
of July 17 (1704) Defoe himself admits it to be a government 
organ.”” If this be so, what reasons had the English govern- 


% Review VIII, Preface. 
* Stevens, p. 8. 
7 Ibid., p. 47. 
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ment to express a sympathetic attitude toward the Palatines 
when its people had not a good word for them? Did anybody’s 
conscience suddenly feel uncomfortable when they saw num- 
bers of these wretched looking immigrants, who had been 
lured to England by greedy landowners, backed by the English 
government, wander from house to house and street to street 
asking for charity? Whether or not, it certainly touched the 
hearts of the Lords proprietors of Carolina, who on the arrival 
of the first thousands published in the “Gazette” an offer to 
give everyone of these Palatines a thousand acres of land on a 
peppercorn rent, though they demanded “that the government 
should pay eight pounds for every adult’s transportation and 
four pounds for every child.’’* 

If the propaganda of the landowners furnished the immediate 
impulse of that monster exodus of the Palatines in 1709, the 
popularly accepted reasons, such as the widespread poverty, 
the religious persecution, and the exceedingly cold winter of 
1708, lose considerably in their weight of conviction. Holmes 
regards ‘the flattering suggestions made to the Palatines in their 
own country, by the agents of land companies, who wished to 
secure settlers for lands in the British colonies in America and 
thus give value to their lands, as the immediate occasion for 
the movement.’”® 

The final proof of England’s hand in the whole matter has 
only recently been furnished by Julius Goebel. He collected 
letters of the German emigrants of the year 1709, and in his 
“New Documents” to the history of the monster exodus of that 
year he writes: 

“Tt is now quite certain that the English ambassador in 
Frankfort on the Main interviewed persons from various places, 
and advised them, that he furthermore gave them a pamphlet 
and distributed amongst them the book about Carolina, prob- 
ably Kocherthal’s ‘Ausfiihrlicher und umstandlicher Bericht 
von der beriihmten Landschaft Carolina,’ which had appeared 
in Frankfort.’ 


* H. A. Holmes: The Palatine Emigration to England in 1709, p. 8. 

2° Holmes, p. 5. 

3° J. Goebel: Newe Dokumente sur Geschichie der Massenei: derung im 
Jahre, 1709, Jahrbuch der deutsch-amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von 
Illinois, 1913, p. 181. 
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H. V. Todd likewise concludes his exhaustive treatment of 
the matter with the words: “The truth is, Queen Anne was 
attempting to continue Cromwell’s plan of expansion, and in 
this program she was in need of increasing her subjects at home 
and in the colonies by inviting, and even subsidizing people, 
to settle in English America.’™ 

The famous golden book with Queen Anne’s picture on the 
front page did not fail to create in the minds of these suppressed 
people an exaggerated picture of the free and prosperous life 
in the plantations, in contrast to the poverty, desolation and 
oppression of their native land, and where the written word 
failed to convince, a free ticket to Holland, whence the trans- 
ports to England were managed, facilitated the decision.™ 

It would be for a psychologist to decide which, after all, 
were the prime motives for immigration in this case, attractive 
inducements in the form of land or toleration in religious 
matters. Indeed, most historians credit the latter with being 
the more powerful of the two. Another inducement used by 
the colonies to attract settlers was naturalization. In many 
cases lette’s of naturalization were even issued to aliens in 
England, so that they landed in the colonies with all the rights 
and privileges of British subjects.“ This was hardly the case 
with the Palatines who, according to a letter of a gentleman 
to the editor of the “‘Review,”’ declared that they heard nothing 
of the “Act of Naturalization” before they left their country. 
Papers were dispersed among them, however, and fixed on their 
church doors, stating that if they came over into England, the 
Queen would send them over to the plantations.» There was 
a great discussion in Parliament over the whole affair, especially 
when it came to ratifying the appropriations for transportation 
and maintenance of these refugees; not only was the Act of 
Naturalization suspected to have been inaugurated ‘“‘ad casum,” 
and anti-immigration laws® passed, but it was pretended that 


=H. V. Todd: Baron Christoph von Graffenried’s New Bern Adventures, p. 8. 

*® Cf. Diffenderfer, p. 268. 

* E. E. Proper: Colonial Immigration Laws, p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

*® Review, No. 49 (July 28, 1709). 

* Cf. Diffenderfer, p. 270. ... This is shown by a Proclamation or 
circular issued by the English Government as late as the last day of December, 
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in the whole affair of Palatine immigration there was a hidden 
design of the Whigs against the established Church and to 
increase the number and strength of the dissenters. This view 
would explain somewhat the wholeheartedness with which 
Defoe in this case identifies himself with the attitude of the 
ministry*’ and his strange reluctance in letting the Palatines 
pursue their course to the plantations. It sounds like an 
expression of affection for them when he confesses that he is 
not for sending these people to America for other reasons, 
namely that he is not for parting with them from hence.** 
Whether he really thought they would in time become a sub- 
stantial aid to his party, or whether an unselfish desire to spare 
them additional misery prompted him to express himself in 
the following way is doubtful: “I am not to tell you why you 
cannot do so (send these poor stramgers) to our own island 
colonies, which some people are mighty fond of, regarding rather 
zeal to be rid of the present burden, as they would have it be 
thought, of the refugees, now upon our hands, than either the 
good of the poor people or of the colonies to whom they would 
send them. But in these islands, what shall these poor people 
do? The islands consist of merchants, planters, and servants 

. in either of these capacities you ruin them; if you send 
them to plant, they will starve themselves; if you send them to 
work they will starve the masters.’ 

Defoe had said before that he could not see into the incon- 
venience of sending these poor strangers to the American 
plantations, but personally he preferred to keep them at home, 
that is in England. He proved that she was actually in need 
of people at this time, not only for the increase of trade but for 
the cultivation of unemployed and waste lands. He proposed 
to settle them in little colonies of about fifty to a hundred 
families in places like New Forrest (Hampshire) Sherwood 





1709, in which further emigration is alluded to, and all persons are absolutely 
prohibited from coming over from Holland under pain of being immediately 
sent back to Germany. 

*7 Cf. Diffenderfer, p. 268. . . . If after all, the English ministry was 
covertly at work and instigating this exodus, they operated so secretly that 
their fine hand was never discovered. 

* Review, No. 50 (July 30, 1709). 
** Tbid., No. 51 (Aug. 2, 1709). 
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(Nottinghamshire), the Forrest of Dean and similar places. 
If improved by placing people in little colonies, these lands 
would presently become fertile, maintain vast numbers of 
people, and these people be a prodigious increase to England’s 
wealth and trade. 

Defoe’s schemes for home colonization were not adopted, 
probably because the feeling of the English working classes 
had grown to a dangerous degree of aversion toward the foreign- 
ers,“ and partly because the Palatines themselves had expressed 
their disappointment at not being sent to the colonies right 
away. Neither was the Christian advice of a certain High 
Churchman, who suggested sending them all to Scotland where 
they could starve to death, followed.“ With the exception of 
those who had been taken in by private individuals and had 
found satisfactory employment, they were dispatched in the 
course of the following months to New York and North Caro- 
lina. 

Comparatively few found their way to Ireland,“ the govern- 
ment having issued orders to all mayors, justices of the peace, 
and other magistrates to aid and assist them, so that they 
might be kindly entertained and civilly used in the several 
places upon the road. Their numbers had already materially 
decreased; more than a thousand had died in the encampment 
at Black Heath, and nearly half that number was to perish on 
the seas on their way to America. 

It is a story of sorrow and suffering, of strange heroism and 
touching modesty—this story of the Palatine immigration. 

© Review, No. 47 (July 23, 1709). 

“ [bid., No. 49 (July 28, 1709). “But the humour of the English Working 
People is at this time so averse to Foreigners, that some of them have declared, 
that if they come to work among them, they will be occasion of their deaths; 
and who knows of what consequence such a thing might be to this nation?” 

# Review, No. 48 (July 28, 1709). 

“ Cf. Kapp, p. 92. So wurden etwa 600 nach North Carolina eingeschifft 
und mehr als 3000 in April 1710 nach New York geschickt. 

“ Cf. Kapp, p. 91. Zuerst 500 Familien, darunter alle Leinenweber, und 
dann noch einmal 800 Personen, im ganzen 3800 Seelen wurden nach Irland 
geschickt um dort die Webereien und zugleich das protestantische Element zu 
heben. See also Diffenderfer, p. 328. 

“ Cf. Diffenderfer, p. 319. 


“3200 were crowded into 10 small ships and set sail in March, 1710. They 
arrived at intervals between June 14 and July 24. 470 perished on the voyage.” 
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It could not fail to impress those who witnessed it. As an 
event of political and economical importance for England it was 
bound to arrest the attention of such an expert in those lines 
as Defoe. Therefore he spoke and gave his views on the 
subject with the force of an authority. He made definite sug- 
gestions to his government and people how to face and solve 
this economic problem, which, in the suddenness of its appear- 
ance, looked much like a calamity. When he pleaded for the 
Palatines, begged his countrymen to receive them hospitably, 
and defended them against false accusations, he added to his 
professional interest a note of personal sympathy, which 
quickly enough was seized by his political opponents as a 
demonstration of his lack of patriotism. When he accused 
his own people of being hard-hearted, proud and hypocritical, 
his party hatred carried him off his feet and his tongue reveled 
in abuse of his high-flying brethren. When he finally wanted 
to keep those stranded foreigners in England he may have had 
party interests in mind, but his reluctance to see them part, 
sounds more like straight-forward sympathy for those unfor- 
tunate creatures whom he was eager to spare the trials of a 
long and dangerous voyage and the lot that befell most of 
them at their destination. Undoubtedly he knew more about 
conditions in the American colonies than most of his country- 
men and, naturally, more than the immigrants themselves. 
The curious fact that in their imagination North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania figure as “islands” throws some light on the 
geographical conceptions of the time. Their picture of the 
political status of those countries was probably an equally 
vague and incorrect one. ‘And even in their religious expecta- 


“ The Examiner of Sept. 21, 1710, brought a sarcastic attack upon those 
who showed sympathy with the Palatines. The small editorial is entitled 
‘Friends and Enemies to their Country’ and runs as follows: “Those are enemies 
to their Country who, whether they are uppermost or no, prefer the interest 
of Great Britain before the interest of any other Nation, who are for strengthen- 
ing our fleet, improving our trade, securing our constitution both in Church and 
State, and carefully provide both for the prerogative of the Crown, and for the 
liberties of the subject. But those are the best friends to their country, who 
love a Dutchman, a Palatine, or even a Frenchman, better than a Brittain; 
who if they cannot always rule us will endeavour to ruin us; disparage the suc- 
cess of our arms, labour to sink the public credit, and fairly give us over to the 
French.” 
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tions the colonists were often seriously disappointed. For 
altho religious tolerance was one of the prime motives for 
colonization, it is nevertheless a matter of common knowledge, 
that the first colonists did not welcome others differing from 
them in belief.”*’7 The province of Penn was really the only 
one that came near the fulfillment of the hopes and wishes of 
those religious enthusiasts.“* When those who survived the 
hospitality of the English people finally set out for her Majesty’s 
plantations, Defoe’s heart went out to them. Here the direct 
impression of his experience came toanend. In every capacity 
in which he tried to steer the course of the Palatines his efforts 
had been unsuccessful. With their departure to the colonies 
the whole problem assumed a new character, the possibilities 
of which Defoe was the first to realize. 


II 


The only realm left, however, in which Defoe’s schemes and 
hopes for the poor immigrants whom he had befriended might 
come nearer realization was that of the imagination. Through 
this medium alone could he send to the dissenters and perse- 
cuted Christians of all nations the message of a new life of 
religious and political freedom, of liberation from the fetters 
and evils of European over-civilization and of a return to the 
primitive self-reliant state of nature which his German friends 
were now working out in the solitude and in the dangers of the 
primeval forests of the distant colonies. Thus was the poet 
in Defoe awakened. Several years elapsed, however, before 
the effect of the stirring picture of the Palatines’ trustful ideal- 
ism and self-inflicted adventure had made upon the artist’s 
mind could take a form both intelligible and instructive and, 
above all, entertaining to the public. When, therefore, two 
years later, in 1712, the sober account of the shipwrecked 
sailor aroused widespread interest and stories of adventure 
acquired a sudden popularity, the astute newcomer in fiction 


7 E. E. Proper, p. 13. 

“Cf. E. E. Proper, p. 54: “Pennsylvania was especially fortunate in this 
respect in having as its founder a man of noble character whose tolerant attitude 
toward all religious faiths and whose generous treatment of settlers from all 
parts of Europe was continued by his successors and became the settled policy 
of the colony.” 
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could do nothing better than avail himself of a plot in which he 
could be sure the public would be interested. With fine under- 
standing he perceived the similarity in the experiences of the 
shipwrecked sailor and of the emigrants, thrown into the 
desolate wilderness of the distant colonies, and into the simple 
story of Selkirk’s adventure he wove the message that was 
destined to be hailed by the poor and heavy laden of all Europe. 

The adventure of Robinson Crusoe, unique as it is, might 
very well be a double of the Selkirk-adventure, written by 
Defoe, as some scholars believe, but that would never be 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. We must not lose sight of the fact 
that his work consists of three equally important parts. More- 
over, it will not do to dispose of the ‘Adventures’ and the 
“Serious Reflections” by saying Defoe wrote them because 
Part I was selling well, and that they are nothing but appen- 
dices, more or less boresome. It would be equally foolish to 
claim for them the qualities which have made Part I famous. 
For a serious analysis of “Robinson Crusoe”’ they are, however, 
by no means a “quantité negligeable.”’ , 

In saying, “the moral is never written for the fable; the fable 
is always invented for the moral,’’*® Defoe himself gave the 
suggestion that it is to “‘Serious Reflections,” the part so heavily 
laden with the “‘moral,’’ we must look if we wish to get at the 
backbone of the whole book. As he himself said, Part III is 
“not merely the product of the two first volumes but the two 
first volumes may rather called the product of this.”°° Now 
what Robinson seriously reflects upon is religion. His attitude 
toward the great forces of the universe has undergone marvelous 
changes. It is not so much his actual enounters and travels as 
the big adventure of being alone with himself for a practical 
eternity that has made a sober thinker out of a restless dreamer. 
How the happy-go-lucky, godless, young sailor was re-awakened 
to religious consciousness in the Christian sense will be touched 
upon later; here it is merely intended to point out at what sub- 
limity of religious conceptions the older Crusoe had arrived. 
He achieved the only possible standpoint for the enlightened 
Christian, that of broad tolerance. While his evolution was that 


 R.C., II, Pref. 
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of the average pietist, the strange course of his life showed those 
who longed for it a possible way to realize their zeal. 

I have already spoken of the man who helped so many of 
Europe’s suppressed idealists and religious enthusiasts by 
bringing them over to the new world. It was, therefore, very 
gratifying to find my expectations as to Defoe’s personal 
connections with the leading spirit of English colonization 
in America verified by a statement of Trent’s, proving the 
existence of an intimate friendship between the two men as 
early as 1703. At the time of Defoe’s imprisonment on ac- 
count of his “Shortest Way,” it was William Penn who tried 
to save him from the indignity of the pillory."" While Penn 
was a great diplomat, securing the support of all parties and 
succeeding in putting thru his plans, Defoe antagonized people 
by his pen and only achieved the same popularity as his friend 
when he took refuge in fiction. If we take into considera- 
tion the fact that many thousands of Germans who sailed to 
the “Insel Phanien”’ (as they called Pennsylvania) during the 
18th Century, received their first impulse to emigrate from the 
reading of Robinson Crusoe and its German offspring, the 
“Insel Felsenburg” (1731),®* we may well ask whether the desire 
to stimulate emigration to Penn’s colony was not among the 
purposes which guided Defoe in the conception of the “‘Life and 
Adventures of Robins Crusoe.’”’ Great as was the stimulating 
effect in Germany of such propaganda literature as Pastorius’ 
and Falckner’s pamphlets on Pennsylvania and Kocherthal’s 
book on Carolina, their influence upon the extraordinary Ger- 
man exodus to America was far surpassed by Defoe’s Robinson 
Crusoe. With the intuition of the genius its author, a traveller 
and observer of wide experience, had read deeper in the soul of 
the common people of Europe, and of Germany in particular, 
than any of his contemporaries, and the result was a book of 
world-wide and lasting fame and influence. While the effect 
of the literary and aesthetic qualities of Defoe’s masterpiece, to 
which critics as a rule assign its popularity, shall not be denied, 
the esential cause of its world success lay in the appeal to the 


® Trent, p. 42. 


™ See. A. Kippenberg, Robinson in Deutschland bis sur Insel Felsenburg, 
p. 118. 
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innermost longing of the time after a regeneration and recon- 
struction of human life in all its manifestations, a longing which 
was at the bottom of all religious, political, and economic 
movements of the period. 

There is found one other affiliation of Defoe with a man who 
took an indirect interest in the Palatine movement. This was 
Nathaniel Mist, the Jacobite editor, for whose weekly journal 
Defoe wrote the so-called letters introductory—now termed 
leading articles—during 1717 to 1720.% Mist evidently sympa- 
thized with the Palatines as he failed to suppress letters from 
his German correspondents which reflected unfavorably upon 
the interference of the English king in the affairs of the Palatin- 
ate. Mist’s correspondents were Papists, Jacobites and enraged 
High Tories, a class of men whom Defoe abhorred.* Since it 
was Defoe’s business at that time to relieve Mist’s weekly of its 
treasonable character and since his personal leanings as a 
protestant coincided with those for which he was paid by the 
Government, he did not hesitate to expose his business-partner 
who refused to be advised. Mist not only lost Defoe’s friend- 
ship but also had to go to prison for three months.™® 

This incident serves only as a proof that Defoe’s interest in 
the Palatine problem was still alive in the years during which 
the “Serious Reflections” are supposed to have been written. 
On this assumption it is possible to make some sense out of a 
passage such as the following: “In like manner, when in these 
reflections I speak of the times and circumstances of particular 
action done, or incidents which happened in my solitude and 
island life, an impartial reader will be so just to take it as it is, 
namely that it is spoken or intended of that part of the real 
story which the island life is a just allusion to . . . besides all 
this, here is the just and only good end of all parable or allegoric 
history brought to pass, namely for moral and religious improve- 
ment.” Here the author of “Robinson Crusoe” once more and 
most emphatically points to the purpose of his work and justifies 
the form in which he has presented it. Moral and religious 


® Trent, p. 150. 
“ Lee, p. 271. 

® Lee, p. 347. 
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improvement is the end which justifies the means—a tale of 
adventure. 

Although, after due consideration of the material here offered 
in the way of contemporary articles, one is convinced of the 
importance Defoe himself attached to the Palatine movement, 
and is inclined to believe that it was essential to the conception 
of “Robinson Crusoe,’ it yet remains to point to a number of 
details which, in the light of our theory, lose their accidental 
character and become univocal means for the interpretation of 
the story. It would be foolish to claim for the following chapter 
of strange parallels, as it might be called, the place of infallible 
proofs. The question at once arises, however, why it was that 
Defoe made his hero the son of an immigrant and a German one 
at that.’ If, as has been claimed, the charm of the novel lies in 
the fact that in the hero of the story we recognize those qualities 
of resourcefulness and practical commonsense that have made 
Great Britain the greatest colonizing power in the world, Robin- 
son Crusoe ought to be a true-born Englishman. His father’s 
name, however, used to be Kreutznaer, which as Defoe says 
became by the usual corruption of words in England, Crusoe.** 

More important, after all, than the man’s national descent 
is the social sphere from which he comes. It forms his tastes 
and habits or, in other words, his character. ‘‘Defoe nowhere 
endeavors to represent his hero as other than he really is, a 
rather ignorant adventurer of no high character or exceptional 
endowments. An ordinary man in a situation that appeals 
extraordinarily to our sympathy, both man and situation set 
before us so vividly that we are continually asking ourselves: 
would I have thought of that expedient, or saying, that is what 
I should have done?’’**® Others have been pleased to call him 


7 R.C.,1,1 .. . my father being a foreigner of Bremen, who settled first 
at Hull. 

8 In trying to trace this name I found a Johannes Creutz amongst the list 
of emigrants Goebel gives in his “Letters of German Emigrants,” Jahrbuch der 
deutsch-amerikanischen historischen Gesellschaft von Illinois, 1912, p. 124 ff. 
This man begs his most serene Highness, the Prince of Nassau Dillenburg to 
be permitted to travel to the so-called island Carolina.* Whether this name 
came to Defoe’s attention and in what manner, I do not know. 

*(Goebel: Briefe deutscher Auswanderer aus dem Jahre 1709, p. 39. Brief 
XXXVI). 

* W. P. Trent, p. 188. See also H. Hettner, Geschichte der engl. Literatur, 
p. 309 (1872). 
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merely a typical English colonist, commonsense and practical, 
who sets to work with all his ability to make the most he can 
out of existing conditions. 

The emigrants from the Palatinate show many of these same 
characteristics, as is proved by the various character sketches 
which contemporary English writers made of them. Of especial 
interest is the account of an anonymous author in the “Eccle- 
siastical Records of the State of New York” who describes them 
as “a temperate, modest, courteous, industrious, and honest 
people, without the least symptoms of immorality, debauchery, 
or profaneness; cheerful in their calamitous condition, grateful 
in the sense of what has been done for them, and in all things 
demeaning themselves without giving offense or injury to 
anybody.’ 

The note of dash, enterprise and independence which we 
naturally miss here, does not come in until quite a bit later 
when they had thrown off the bonds of their first exploiters and 
could, like Crusoe, develop their pioneer instincts unguarded 
and unguided. The early settlers of New York, for instance, 
whose history has so brilliantly been written by Friedrich Kapp, 
could not show what material they had in them, until they 
revolted against Governor Hunter and set out for the beautiful 
Schohary Valley, which the Indians had presented to Queen 
Anne for the express purpose of settling the Germans there. 
Kapp speaks of them as of a useless horde of adventurers and 
rogues as long as Hunter kept them in a state of slavery. Scho- 
hary, however, he calls the most interesting of all German 
settlements in America, because its history can be traced back 
to its very beginnings, and because “‘it represents—a Robinson- 
ade on a large scale—to us the gradual development of a civilized 
community in its successive advance from dire need to the satis- 
faction of the crudest elementary wants of hunger and need to 
comfort and wealth, to a state of toleration and righteousness, 
to political independence and freedom.’ 

There is one other trait Robinson has in common with the 
German emigrants and which is probably the doubtful heritage 
of his German father, his “Wanderlust” or roving passion. He 


© Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, TI, p. 1792. 
© Kapp, p. 122. 
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calls it a “fateful propension of nature” tending directly to the 
life of misery which was to befall him.® Aside from this evil 
influence, which he was unable to control and which first carried 
him away from his father’s house, there was also the money- 
making instinct which many, I suppose, would ascribe to his 
English blood. We have come to realize, however, that it is a 
gross prejudice to limit materialistic propensities to the business 
nations of the world. Robinson shares his wild and undigested 
notion of raising his fortune with many who came after him to 
the American shores, whether religion or adventure was their 
official watchword. After acquainting himself with the sugar 
trade in the Brazils, seeing how well the planters lived, and 
how they grew rich suddenly, Crusoe resolves to settle there, 
too, and turn planter. For this purpose he needs a “letter of 
naturalization” such as the Palatines were given before they 
left for the colonies. Like them he also is supplied with all sorts 
of tools, ironwork and utensils necessary for his plantation. 

The next point of similarity between the Crusoe and the 
German coijonists is their destination. The fact that the coun- 
tries they set out for, though figuring in their minds as “‘islands,”’ 
were not islands, does not detract from the similarity of their 
existence on them as compared with Robinson’s life on his 
geographical island. Although it is not probable that Defoe 
knew of a German settlement at the mouth of the very same 
river where the Robinson-island is supposed to be situated, it 
seems a striking coincidence that it was a Palatine who first 
explored the mouth of the river Orinoco. This man was Georg 
Hohermuth from Speyer, Governor of Venezuela, who as the 
leader of six hundred emigrants, left Spain on October 18, 1534, 
and reached the Venezuelan port of Coro on February 6, 1535. 

As to the dangers of the island life which Crusoe had to 
face in the form of savages and beasts, we need but turn to the 
history of the Palatine settlers for similar surprises awaiting 
them. Not only were they originally setiled on the Hudson with 
the express purpose of forming a barrier against the attacks 
of the French and the Indians, but many an encounter with 
ferocious beasts is recorded. 


@ R.C.,I, 1. 


® R.C., I, 40. 
“ Cf. Haberle, p. 28. 
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The treatment of the German colonists in the State of New 
York by the English governor puts me in mind of an episode in 
Robinson Crusoe (II) illustrating the intolerant, unkind attitude 
the three Englishmen bore toward their fellow settlers, an atti- 
tude which has its parallel also in the law excluding foreigners 
from the Massachusetts Bay Colony. These three Englishmen 
were part of a mutinous crew, the captain of which was saved by 
Crusoe and who, in turn, undertook to bring him back to Eng- 
land. This opportunity offered itself so suddently and unexpec- 
tedly just after Robinson had sent out an expedition under 
Friday’s father and the old Spaniard, who had been captured 
with him, to rescue his countrymen from the Indians and settle 
them on the Crusoe-island, that he did not await their return 
but left a letter with the three English men carrying instructions 
and appointing the old Spaniard as governor of the whole 
colony during his absence. When the expedition returned, the 
three Englishmen, whose number had in the meantime incresaed 
to five by the arrival of two more sailors who escaped Crusoe’s 
captain, took a stand wholly indefensible, as they themselves 
were there merely on Crusoe’s suffrance. Nothing but the fact 
that they were there first seemed to count with them and justify 
their cruelty. Thus they treated not only the Spaniards, who 
were in the majority, almost as their servants, but denied their 
own countrymen who had come ashore after Crusoe left, almost 
the right of existence. “‘When the Spaniards came home at 
night he took freedom to reprove the three Englishmen, and 
asked them how they could be so cruel, they being harmless 
themselves, indefensive fellows, and that they were only putting 
themselves in a way to subsist by their labors, and that it had 
cost them a great deal to bring things to such perfection as they 
had. One of the Englishmen returned very briskly: what had 
they to do there that they came on shore without leave, and 
they should not plant or build upon the island, it was none of 
their ground. Why, says the Spaniard very calmly, Seignior 
Inglese, they must not starve. The Englishman replied like a 
true, rough-hewn Tarpaulin, they might starve and be damned. 
They should not plant or build. But what must they do then, 
Seignior? said the Spaniard. Another of the brutes returned, 


“ Cf. E. E. Proper, p. 23. 
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“Do! d—n ’em, they should be servants and work for them. 
But how could you expect that of them? says the Spaniard, 
they are not bought with your money; you have no right to 
make them servants. The Englishman answered, the island 
was theirs, the governor had given it to them, and to his com- 
rade he said, ‘Come, Jack, let us go; we'll demolish their castle, 
I will warrant you; they shall plant no colony in our dominions.® 

Whatever may have been Defoe’s purpose in recounting this 
tale of unusual hardheartedness and unreasonable overbearance 
on the part of the Englishmen,* he could not more effectively 
or dramatically have exposed one of the great blunders of early 
colonization. Other authorities have stated the matter no 
less succinctly. “The English Government failed to recognize 
the first principle of a healthy colonial policy. It interfered 
with the independence, the responsibility of its settlers, and 
consequently had to atone for it.”** “Even when the disas- 
trous outcome of their experiment was apparent, the colonial 
authorities of New York did not make the best of the situation 
and by liberal grants of land and hospitable treatment aided 
the German immigrants to establish themselves in the provinces; 
on the contrary they grudgingly doled out a mere scrap from 
their vast domain and then refused to protect the settlers in 
their rights after they had spent years of labor on their lands.’’*® 

Aside from being a clever allusion to real or similar happen- 
ings, the incident about the Spaniard and the Englishmen plays 
a very important part in the structure of the novel. It is here 
that the social factor is first introduced on a larger scale, for 
the life of Crusoe’s colonists is vastly different from that of its 
first settler. It is at this point that the reader begins to wonder 
whether “Robinson Crusoe”’ will develop into a Utopian story. 
The hero takes a sort of inventory of himself and his achieve- 
ments, « hich Briiggemann considers a possible basis for an ideal 
state. ‘“‘My island,” the modest confession begins, “was now 
peopled, and I thought myself very rich in subjects; and it 
was a merry reflection which I frequently made, how like a king 


@ R.C., I, 46. 
* “The brutality of the lawless Englishman is much harped on by Defoe in 
many writings” (W. P. Trent). 
68 Kapp, 96. 
* Proper, p. 43. 
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I looked. First of all the whole country was my own mere 
property so that I had an undoubted right of dominion. Second- 
ly, my people were perfectly subjected. I was absolute lord 
and lawgiver; they allowed their lives to me and were ready to 
lay down their lives if there had been occasion of it for me.’’”® 
Nowadays one would call this an amiable confession of a Junker 
“‘par-excellence.’’ Briiggemann warns the reader not to come 
to a hasty conclusion from this statement, for the ideal which 
Robinson harbors for his colony is to him, as the practical 
Englishman, pre-eminently an economic one. The ideal of 
founding an ideal state in the sense of an Utopia is by no means 
an impelling factor with him. “It is in accordance with econom- 
ic considerations that Robinson takes back with him not only 
ample supplies, but also colonists which are chosen with an eye 
to their skill as artisans.’’™ 

Furthermore, I should venture to say that even the econom- 
ic outlook is of secondary importance to Robinson Crusoe. 
His warmest interests are devoted to the ethical element. 
More important than the political and economic aspects of his 
plantation are to him the religious principles by which he wishes 
the spiritual life of his islanders conducted. So he modifies his 
autocratic aspirations immediately by announcing the most 
liberal policy in religious matters. ‘It was remarkable, too, 
we had but three subjects and they were of three different 
religions. My man Friday was a protestant, his father a pagan 
and a canibal, and the Spaniard was a Papist. However, I 
allowed liberty of conscience thruout my dominions.” Thus 
Crusoe does not attempt the foundations of an ideal state, but 
only insists on making the island safe for religious equality. 
This full-fledged religious freedom changes the island from what 


7 R.C., 1, 272. 

" Briiggemann, p. 102. “I carried two carpenters, a smith and a very 
handy ingenious fellow, who was a cooper by trade, but was also a general 
mechanic; for he was dexterous at making wheels and handmills to grind corn, 
was a good turner, and a good pot maker. He also made anything that was 
proper to make of earth or of wood; in a word, we called him our jack-of-all- 
trades. With these I carried a tailor who consented to stay on our new planta- 
tion, and proved a most necessary handy fellow as could be desired in many 
other businesses besides that of his trade; for as I observed formerly, necessity 
arms us for all employments.” 2.C., II, p. 12. 

7% R.C., I, 272. 
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the exile might have been to Crusoe’s colonists into what 
Defoe calls an asylum, a place of rest, where one may call one’s 
soul one’s own. 

Here another point of parallel with the Palatines suggested 
itself; the interdependence of their relation to God in the dif- 
ferent phases of their adventure. As with Crusoe there was a 
long time during which he was indifferent toward God and 
religion, until sickness one day extorted the first prayer from 
his lips, so the Palatines—little as they may be blamed for it— 
were at the beginning of their colony life, while under English 
rule, anything but exponents of Christian virtue.” Not until 
thru the sufferings which the immigrants in both cases had to 
pay for their self-enfranchisement, was their religious self 
re-awakened, nor did they come into the blessings of their self- 
imposed sacrifice. This re-awakening or second conversion to 
Christianity under the influence of solitude is one of the most 
beautiful passages of the book.” 

Solitude thus becomes the means to spiritual happiness and 
peace. Though eager to make his first fellowman in this new 
existence a disciple of his own creed, Robinson keeps his Chris- 
tianity pure but respects the confessors of other convictions for 
their sincerity. Robinson-Defoe goes so far in spiritual self- 
denial that he makes even a French Popish priest the spokes- 
man of the highest religious principles. “I had here a spirit 
of true Christian zeal for God and religion before me,’’™ he 
says of this man. The sincere young Catholic displays unusual 
broadmindedness but the arch-dissenter improves on this. 
“It presently occurred to me that if such a temper was universal 
we might be all Catholic Christians whatever church or parti-. 
cular profession we joined to or joined in; that a spirit of charity 
would soon work us all up into right principles and in a word as 
he thought that the like charity would make us all Catholics, 

Cf. p. 34. 

™RC.,1, 108. . . . “It was now that I began sensibly to feel how much 
more happy this life I now lived was, with all its miserable circumstances, than 
the wicked, cursed, abominable life I led all the pa:‘ part of my days . . . from 
this moment I began to conclude in my mind that it was possible for me to be 
more happy in this forsaken, solitary condition, than it was probable I should 
ever have been in any other particular in the world, and with this thought I 
was going to give thanks to God for bringing me to this place.’ 

RA. a8, 132. 
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so I told him I believed had all the members of his church the 
like moderation they would soon be all protestants.”"* It is no 
wonder that Defoe was possessed by the question of religious 
tolerance for it was not only the fatal crux of his own life but of 
the century in which he lived. 

Although England became by name the acknowledged pro- 
tector of religious freedom and protagonist of protestantism, 
it was mostly on German soil that the battle was fought. Not 
only “Robinson Crusoe” but the ““Memoirs of a Cavalier,” 
“Colonel Jack,” bristle with allusions to the religious wars on 
the continent, and the blood-soaked valleys and plains of 
Germany seem to be ever before the writer’s imagination. 
“What wars and bloodshed molested Europe on the account of 
religion in Germany.’’? Since Defoe had displayed such 
interest in the Palatine immigration of 1709 and 1710, his 
views, ten years later, on the state of religion in Prussia and 
Saxony as expounded in his “Serious Reflections,’ seemed 
especially interesting and pertinent to our subject. It is 
another indication that the novelist’s historical background 
was not limited to the accounts of shipwrecked sailors and 
adventurers, or to the calamities of his own life, when he wrote 
“Robinson Crusoe,” but that his creative mind was burdened 
with those unspeakable conditions under which so many of his 
protestant brethren in Germany suffered and which led many 
of them to desert their fatherland. To the old gentlewoman 
who asks Robinson Crusoe, “Pray, Sir, is not religion the princi- 
pal business of mankind in all the parts of the world?”’, he 
answers despondently, “Really, Madam, I can not say it is; 
because what with ignorance on one hand, and hypocrisy on the 
other, ’tis very hard to know where to find religion in the 
world.’’”8 

It is here, where, in my opinion, Defoe’s propagandism 
becomes most effective. His criticism of the deplorable state 
of religious and political freedom in Europe in contrast to the 
ideal condition which Robinson had created on his island was 
bound to arouse the desire to emigrate to the land of promise. 
Passing review over all the nations of the earth he had visited 

™ R.C., Il, 149. 


7 R.C., TU, 158. 
8 R.C., TIL, 143. 
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on his travels in search for “religion” and those he had read 
about, making many a brilliant remark and capital charac- 
terization of them, he also turns to the Lutherans of 
Germany, especially among the courts and cities of Branden- 
burg, Saxony, etc. Here he had opportunity to view a court 
affecting gallantry, magnificence, and gay things, to such an 
extent, and with such a passion, as to exceed the whole world in 
that empty part of human felicity called display. Nor was his 
notion wrong, for the first thing he found sacrificed to this 
voluptuous humour was the liberties of the people, who being 
by constitution or custom rather under absolute government, 
and at the arbitrary will of the prince, are sure to pay, not all 
they can spare, but even all they have, to gratify the unbounded 
appetite of a court given up to pleasure and exorbitance. . . . 
How far poverty and misery may prompt piety and devotion 
among the poor inhabitants, he cannot say, but if luxury and 
gallantry, together with tyranny and oppression to support it, 
can subsist with true religion in the great men, then the courts 
of Prussia and Dresden may be the best qualified in the world 
to produce this thing called religion, which, he has hitherto 
seen, was hard to be found.”® Notwithstanding what he has 
said, Defoe eulogizes King Frederick William and concludes, 
“a government may be tyrannical, and yet the King not be a 
tyrant.” But he can not see the religion of it all. “And where 
pray is the religion of all this? That a whole nation of people 
should appear miserable, that their governors may appear gay. 
The people starve, that the prince may be fed, or rather the 
people be lean, that their sovereign may be fat; the subjects 
sigh, that he may laugh; be empty that he may be full; and all 
this for mere luxury, not for the needful defense of the govern- 
ment—resisting enemies, preserving the public peace, and the 
like, but for mere extravagance, luxury and magnificence as in 
Prussia; or for ambition and pushing at crowns, and the lust 
of domination, as in Saxony.”*® Who would not leave the 
dearest a human being has, his native soil, and endure the 
privations of a foreign country rather than stand the humilia- 
tion of a tyrant? Whether the emigrants came from Prussia 


* R.C., III, 144. 
% Tbid., III, 145. 
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or Saxony, Suabia* or Bavaria matters little; to the Palatinate 
clings the name of this enormous movement as we are best 
informed about its political, religious, and economic conditions 
of that time. 

Doubly distressing, however, is the tragedy when the 
colonist finds conditions in the land to which he emigrated as 
depressing as, or worse than at home. This had happened 
in the case of the Protestant Dissenters of North Carolina. 
The pamphlets which Defoe hurled against that law “so ridicu- 
lous, so partial, so calculated for the ruin of the Colony that 
nothing but bad men that depended upon being superior in 
power to all human authority, the people should apply to, 
would have ever brought upon the stage of the world... a 
law that has the impudence to declare war against the Christian 
religion’’®? offered an opportunity for sharpening his pen for 
future attacks on the religious liberties of the Dissenters, in his 
own as well as in foreign countries. 

Tolerance is the center around which Defoe’s thoughts 
move, and tolerance, especially religious tolerance, is the key- 
note of Robinson Crusoe’s reflections. Tolerance, again, both 
political and religious, but mainly the latter, was one of the 
bright beacon lights which guided numberless German emi- 
grants on their way across the ocean during the latter part of 
the Seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries. 

That the principle of freedom of thought and conscience, 
the essence of true Christianity, for which Defoe had fought 
and suffered so much had not been realized in the early Ameri- 
can colonies he was well aware, for he says: “America is 
thronged with Christians, God wot, such as they are; for I 
must confess the European inhabitants of some of the colonies 
there, as well French and English as — and Dutch, very 
ill merit the name.’ 

It was the great exodus of Palatines which, as we have seen, 
revealed to Defoe first the power of the ideal impulse for liberty 
that lived in these people and gave them the courage and 


" Cf. Kapp, p. 75. In 1709, the first mass emigration from Suabia to 
America took place, in 1717 the second one; from now on it continued during 
the whole century. In 1757, 6000 Wiirtembergers emigrated in a body. 

® Party Tyranny, or The Case of the Protestant Dissenters in North Carolina, 
p. 25. 
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strength to face unspeakable hardships, distress and dangers 
in the hope of finding the realization of their dream. With 
indelible colors this picture had inscribed itself into Defoe’s 
soul, arousing there the best which life-long struggles and think- 
ing had matured. The “Serious Reflections,” above all, 
bear witness to the heights of wisdom, of political foresight and 
of serenity of thought to which he had risen with the advance of 
age. Following the poet to these heights we are able to deci- 
pher the picture language of the Robinson story, describing a 
new commonwealth built by individual and communal effort 
and pervaded by the spirit of freedom and tolerance, a common- 
wealth in search of which the Palatines had sailed across the 
ocean. 
O. F. W. FERNSEMER 

Oscoda, Mich. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE: A LITERARY STUDY, 1750- 
1850. By Julia Patton. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 8vo, pp. xii, 236. Price $1.50, net. 


The social and economic history of the English village and 
country from 1750 to 1850 is intensely interesting and pro- 
fitable reading. One, however, who would peruse it with 
understanding must turn to remote Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
times and faithfully follow the trend of affairs through the cen- 
turies up to the present day, reviewing both the origins and 
results of the particular events of the period in question. In 
this day of social revolution and shifting standards of life, he 
will receive from such study a wealth of information too impres- 
sive to be ignored. He will learn much about communism as 
practiced in ancient village life, about independent ownership 
of small tracts oi land, about the advantages and disadvantages 
of vast farms and land monopolies, about the bitterness and 
class friction aroused over the game-preserves and pleasure- 
grounds of the idle rich, about the creation of a proletarian 
class through land enclosures and the rise of industrialism and 
commerce, about poor-laws, corn laws, and other attempts 
more or less vain, to regulate or right a nation’s changing life, 
in fact, about a multitude of circumstances that unmistakably 
direct the student of England’s social life to-day and enlighten 
him who would know her literature. 

The immediate application of all of this to present conditions 
will not be difficult to make. It is, for instance, perplexing and 
stimulating of thought to learn in a time of world-wide com- 
munistic craze that better and more productive agriculture 
followed the absorption of communistic village farm lands into 
vast manors, which were as a rule more thoroughly and ineelli- 
gently worked, thus adding materially to the nation’s wealth 
in the necessities of life; but that on the other hand this advan- 
tage, however great, was largely offset by the creation of a 
proletarian class dependent for a livelihood solely on wages 
earned, for the most part, in the centers of industry, and 
bitter against the capitalistic landowners, who only too often 
squandered their large holdings of land in selfish pleasure- 
grounds, thus decreasing, rather than increasing as was neces- 
sary, the nation’s food supply. Again, the perusal of such 
history will receive new impetus in England to-day, since, as a 
result of heavy war-taxes and the uncertainties of possession 
growing out of the discontent of the laboring classes, the vast 
English landed estates are coming into the bands of the newly 
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rich or rapidly disintegrating. We sometimes pause to wonder 
whether, in the disappearance of the manor and in the re- 
appearance of the small farm, we are beholding old and worthy 
institutions going to ruin, or merely seeing ancient wrongs and 
corruption righted at last. Certainly such history, too, may 
teach us much about the proper proportion of a country’s 
agricultural] pursuits and manufactures. Perhaps we may yet 
realize that a nation’s greatness may be better indicated by the 
thoroughness and scientific skill with which its soil is made to 
vield its increase than by the amount, however great, of foreign 
or domestic traffic in the non-essentials of existence. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth a rural and agricultural England gave 
place to a commercial supremacy. By the sudden and rapid 
acceleration of land enclosure, vast numbers of people who had 
been dependent largely on their little communistic plot were 
driven from the country to the great industrial centers, sent 
off to the wars, forced to migrate to America or elsewhere, or 
became paupers in their native parishes. ‘How far this bitter 
chapter in the history of England’s country people enters into 
the literature of the time,’ Dr. Julia Patton undertakes to 
show in her book, The English Village. 

In the perusal of this work, we must remember, what the 
author is not inclined to let us forget, that the village and the 
country in this case are practically synonymous; and that it is 
only in the light of a long history that the literature of the 
English village can be rightly read. Accordingly she occupies 
about one-half of the book in lifting the torch of history 
that we may see clearly into the obscure nooks of literature to 
which she directs our attention. Clear as the light is, it is 
hardly strong enough to enable us to see distinctly all that we 
should like, that is, all about which she arouses our interest; 
but the light is too useful and necessary in revealing and clarify;- 
ing the broader aspects of the scene to tempt us for a moment 
to dispense with it. 

The hundred years under consideration cover a complete 
revolution in the literary handling of village and country life. 
At first the subject was presented by Londoners, indifferent to 
its vital problems, ignorant of real conditions, and servile in 
their adherence to idealism and conventionality. The Deserted 
Village of Goldsmith showed a decided advancement in its 
treatment of the theme, although we are not ready to accept Miss 
Patton’s view that it ‘contains the essence of all that has been 
written since 1770 of the village and the villagers of England.” 
Goldsmith knew the country quite as well as the city; his 
artistic eye was quick to detect its idyllic grace, and his tender 
heart to protest its social and political wrongs. With surprising 
swiftness the village found its own voice; at first, in the stern 
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and gloomy realism of Crabbe, who knew only the country 
and that narrowly; then, in the equally gloomy realism of 
Cowper, who loved the country and its hearty wholesome life; 
in the brighter realism of Burns, who knew human nature 
thoroughly in its virtues and its vices; and finally, at the cul- 
mination of the movement, in the noble strains of Wordsworth, 
a seer and poet of high order, who enveloped his subject in a 
light that never was on land or sea, and found among his native 
dales and hills the finest specimens of manhood—a man of the 
country who was not ignorant of the city, but saw the country 
and city in their true relation and in proper perspective. 

In the course of her discussion of literature in her work 
the author presents us with a formidable list of writers, both 
in poetry and in prose. We need only name Akenside, Swift, 
Pope, Gay, Johnson, Goldsmith, Thomson, Smart, Gray, 
Cunningham, Crabbe, John Scott, Langhorne, Cowper, Burns, 
Beattie, Shenstone, Wordsworth, Elliott, Bloomfield, Henry 
Kirke White, John Wilson, Tennyson, and William Barnes in 
verse, and Addison, Richardson, Fielding, Hannah Moore, William 
Cobbett, Walter Scott, Jane Austen, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Henry Duncan, and Washington Irving in prose, 
to indicate the scope and impcrtance of the field and material. 
Of these writers and of the multitude of lesser importance, 
whom Miss Patton has rescued from a well-earned oblivion to 
complete the count, the discussion becomes, in the half of her 
modest volume not devoted to expository history, necessarily 
cursory at best and often merely a bibliographical compilation. 
We learn little new about the better known authors, even 
though it may please us to see them in their proper setting and 
with their less known contemporaries. 

On the other hand, the book is an important chapter in the 
history of romanticism and democracy. It does not need the 
apology, which the author is half inclined to make, for being 
composed “‘in the turmoil and distress of war.’’ It is one of the 
few books appearing during the period which are really worth 
while. Based, as it is, on carefully collected, analyzed, and 
arranged material pertaining to the relations of great literary 
social and political movements, it certainly has more enduring 
merit than many another book of the time, based on meagre 
facts, snap-shot judgments, and thrilling incidents and ideas, 
written merely to meet the demands of the moment, and rushed 
through the press as quickly as possible. 

Quite naturally we are not inclined to agree with the author 
in all her conclusions; and now and then as an exception to her 
usually clear and direct style we find a statement difficult to 
understand. For instance, we are not ready to believe that 
“of all the poets who have known and loved the peasantry of 
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England, none has known them so intimately as Wordsworth.” 
Perhaps she is right, if she means no poet of Wordsworth’s rank. 
Questionable also is the following: “Hetherington has one import- 
ant difference from Wordsworth aside from the lack of a creative 
imagination of a high order, and that is in his theory of poetic 
language. He gives his characters a speech more elevated than 
that of real life, on the ground that some degree of idealization 
is necessary to all poetry.” Did not Wordsworth do precisely 
this? His language, he tells us, is ‘‘a selection of language 
really used by men,” “purified indeed from what appears to be 
its real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike 
or disgust.”” This statement relative to Gay we do not compre- 
hend: “Though he imitated the ancient pastorals closely, Gay 
transformed the material of his classic models into something 
thoroughly English.” Can the imitation of classic models be 
thoroughly English? An English imitation may be meant. 
What Gay really did was to burlesque his classic models by 
spattering their canvas with local color. He hardly can be 
said to treat “English peasant life as it really was.” From 
brief remarks here and there throughout the book it is evident 
that the author is not altogether favorably impressed with 
English pastoral poetry, or “pastoral nonsense,” as she terms 
it in one instance. Like the majority of critics she glances 
askance at pastoral poetry when it is conventional, and fails to 
recognize it when it is realistic, and apparently, would reluc- 
tantly admit that it always has had just as legitimate a place in 
literature as any other idealistic product of the imagination. 
Even idealism is true and sincere. We wish that she had more 
emphasized and courageously insisted on the most significant 
statement which she makes on the subject: “Beside the strictly 
classical and un-English strain in the pastoral ran another, 
marked by nationalization in substance and setting. Beside 
this latter type of pastoral, and literature dealing with the 
rustics of an isolated agricultural community, . . . there is 
evident affiliation.”” The greater part of all the literature dis- 
cussed in the book is in a wide and real sense pastoral. Every 
student and lover of the pastoral will be grateful to Dr. Patton for 
the reprint in the Appendix of the rare old poem, Snaith Marsh, 
@ Yorkshire Pastoral. Surely it must have been an oversight 
in proof-reading, to attribute (page 224) A Shepherd of the Hills 
to W. H. Hudson. A Shepherd’s Life evidently is meant, and 
there is probably no intention to deprive Harold Bell Wright 
of any of his laurels. The work as a whole is well planned and 
written, and contains very few typographical errors. It is a 
delightful, profitable, and opportune book. 
L. N. BROUGHTON 

Cornell University 
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ASTRONOMICAL LORE IN CHAUCER, by Florence M. 
Grim, A.M., Assistant in the University of Nebraska 
Library. University of Nebraska Studies in Language, 
Literature and Criticism. Lincoln, 1919. 96 pp. 


Universities which require a thesis for the A.M. degree have 
a chance to produce really useful contributions to scholarship. 
It may be the solution of a small concrete problem—the 
source of allusions or ideas, the formation of a background for 
some trait or conviction of an author, or the like. It may be 
collecting occurrences of a certain idea or usage, significant for 
the understanding of an author, period or type; at times a care- 
ful bibliography might fit in here and be of good service. Many 
subjects of both kinds can be handled without the independent 
initiative which a candidate for the doctorate is supposed to 
have; provided, that is, the professor is willing to take an 
interest and make the problem or task in some degree his own. 
Such work can be made to grow out of and contribute to 
the research of the professor’s more advanced students or his 
own. I would by no means obliterate the distinction between 
work for the A.M. and that for the Ph.D. degree, nor, most 
certainly, rule out the purely critical thesis, if its theme is well 
chosen and suited to the worker. But most students of ability 
take with eagerness to the idea of finding something new and 
valuable. The most minute problem may broaden them by 
opening a vista into a region of stimulating novely, and 
strengthen by requiring intelligent selection and decision; even 
intelligent collecting requires discrimination which removes it 
far from the mechanical. But my main point here is that such 
work, stimulating to the student, may also serve scholarship. 
More or less of it should be publishable, at any rate in a univer- 
sity series. Ways can be contrived of letting two students check 
each other, and perhaps of letting a third combine results. A 
volume of notes or short papers can be got together now and 
then which will be a credit to the university and a great stimulus 
to later students. But before publication someone should 
take the editorial trouble to see that the writer removes 
scaffolding, rash guesses, trite explanations, and digressions 
not viable enough to extract for footnotes or appendixes, and 
that he reduces his results to their essentials. A reader cannot 
be expected to supply his own flail and fan. 

Miss Grim’s thesis is of the second type mentioned at first. 
After a chapter on astronomy in the middle ages, she appraises 
Chaucer’s knowledge of the subject and names some of its 
sources, and then sets forth the passages which illustrate his 
cosmology and his conception and poetic use of astronomy and 
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astrology. She shows literary feeling, has formed her back- 
ground, has read and understands Chaucer well, is usually 
careful in her statements, and has made some good observa- 
tions, as when she remarks (p. 28) that Chaucer’s astronomical 
references are almost always either figurative or for definition 
of times and seasons. Miss Grim’s paper, in spite of its need- 
less length, is distinctly creditable to her and to all concerned 
in it. Professor Pound’s students have produced a number of 
such contributions. 


Joun S. P. TatLock 
Stanford University 


GEORG RUDOLF WECKHERLIN: The Embodiment of a 
Transitional Stage in German Metrics. By Aaron Schaffer, 
Ph.D. (Hesperia, No. 10.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1918. Pp. vi, 116. 


Whatever may and will be said in the following about the 
monograph before us, it should be understood from the outset 
that, in the reviewer’s humble opinion, we are here dealing with 
an earnest attempt to solve one of the most baffling problems 
in the history of German versification. Whether we agree with 
him or not, the author compels us to think over again, with 
utmost care, practically every point on which he touches, not 
only for its own sake but also on account of the far-reaching 
conclusions which our decision involves. A brief summary of 
the study will at once reveal to what this is due. We find it in 
the author’s “Conclusion” (p. 112f.) which we quote in full, 
inserting a few details and the page numbers in brackets: 

“The study proper falls into two main parts. The first of 
these parts [pp. 1-57] concerns itself with an attempt to trace the 
development in German metrics from the purely accentuating 
technique of early Germanic poetry, through the transitional 
stage seen in the irregularly alternating technique of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, to the accentuating-alternating 
technique laid down by Opitz. The phases in the development 
of these successive metrical principles are taken up in greater or 
less detail [Early Germanic Metrics, pp. 3-8; The Metrics of 
Otfried, pp. 8-9; Middle High German Metrics, pp. 10-14; 
The Romance Metrical Technique, pp. 15-17; Metrics in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, pp. 18-38; Hans Sachs to 
Opitz, pp. 38-51; Martin Opitz, pp. 52-57]; considerable empha- 
sis is laid upon the application of the theories of schwebende 
Betonung and ‘secondary accent’ to the much debated technique 
of the kurze Reimpaare of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

“The second part of the study [pp. 58-111] takes up specifi- 
cally, in the poetry of Weckherlin, the problems referred to in 
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the first part. After a brief outline of Weckherlin’s life [pp. 
58-63] and contribution to [and position in] German literature 
[pp. 63-72], his metrical technique is discussed in detail from two 
points of view. In the first place, [after a discussion of the opin- 
ions of previous scholars, pp. 72-76] the attempt is made to 
prove statistically that Weckherlin employed the alternating 
technique characteristic of the transitional stage [pp. 77-81]; 
and that, despite this fact, his poems show a gradual, yet very 
noticeable, submission to the Opitzian law [pp. 81-87]. This 
last theory is put to practical advantage in the dating of several 
important poems [pp. 87-90]. In the second place, the pheno- 
mena of hovering and secondary accent [pp. 90-94, 94-110], in 
practically all of their various forms, are studied by means of 
abundant examples. The conclusion is finaily reached . . 
that Weckherlin’s poetry may well bear comparison with that 
of his contemporaries, not excluding Opitz, in content (to which 
only a little attention could be devoted in this study) and also 
in form [pp. 110-111]. The study and true appreciation of 
Weckherlin, therefore, are indispensable for a real understand- 
ing of the beginnings of modern German poetry.” 

It is patent, even from this brief outline, that the author’s 
whole argument regarding Weckherlin’s verse is focused on his 
conception of “hovering accent” and “secondary accent.” The 
first of these terms stands, of course, for the good old expression 
“schwebende Betonung” to which Saran objected; the second, 
as here employed, is taken from the little volume by Bright and 
Miller, English Versification (Ginn & Co., 1910). In the study 
proper, extensive use is made of a third expression, “crypto- 
rhythmia,” suggested by the distinguished editor of the Hes- 
peria, Professor Hermann Collitz. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Professor Collitz also for valuable sugges- 
tions in the theory which the three terms are made to serve in 
his book. Their “precise denotation” (p. 29, footnote) and 
their relation to each other is our first concern. 

The closest approach to a system of definitions is found on 
p. 36 f. In quoting, we insert the letters a, , c, etc., in brackets, 
for convenient argumentation. 

‘« |. . The basic principle of the technique [a] of the kurze 
Reimpaare, that of ‘crypto-rhythmia’ [a] . . . has been men- 
tioned above. This phenomenon [a], as well as that of ‘secondary 
accent’ [bd], is a subdivision of that of ‘hovering accent’ in its 
broadest application [c]. In discussing these three various 
aspects of practically the same phenomenon [d], it is of funda- 
mental importance to distinguish between secondary grammati- 
cal [b] and secondary rhythmical accent [e]. The hovering accent 
invariably lends to the thesis! a ‘secondary,’ artificial accent 

? That is, accentual thesis in metrical arsis, with conflict resulting; no 


hovering accent would impart an artificial accent to an accentual arsis in metrical 
thesis. . This has a bearing also on the next sentence. 
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{[b, d, e]. This artificial accent may or may not coincide with a 
secondary, natural accent [d, e]. It is the latter of these two 
that is, in this study, designated simply as ‘secondary accent’ 
[b]. The former, artificial rhythm, or ‘crypto-rhythmia’ [a], 
results from the desire on the part of the poet to . . . ” intro- 
duce “ . . . as much variation as possible [/]._ However, this 
variation is employed with the strictly alternating technique 
as its basis[a] ... ” 

In this statement, two sets of considerations are combined, 
one giving what may be called the experimental side of the 
theory (a-e), the other giving its psychological interpretation 
(f). Reserving the latter for detailed examination in a later, 
historical section of this review, it would seem fair to conclude 
regarding the terms used the following: 

1, A. “Hovering accent” may either be a phenomenon, being 
used “‘in its broadest application,” and then be subdivided into 
the phenomena of “secondary accent” and “‘crypto-rhythmia”’ 
(c); or: 

1, B. “Hovering accent” may be one aspect of a phenome- 
non of which “secondary accent” and “crypto-rhythmia,” 
are two other aspects; in this case it is evidently being used ‘in a 
narrower sense’ (d). 

2. “Secondary accent” is in this study (and review) always 
the “grammatical, natural secondary accent,” but limited to its 
occurrences in metrical arsis with “conflict’”’ resulting unless 
otherwise designated (0). 

3. Secondary rhythmical accent is an artificial accent pro- 
duced by “hovering accent in its broadest application” and in 
turn producing “crypto-rhythmia,” and may or may not, i.e., 
may, coincide with secondary natural accent (e). 

4, A. “Crypto-rhythmia” is either a “basic principle,” an 
artificial rhythm based on a strictly alternating technique char- 
acterizing a whole poem, being in that case co-ordinated as a 
phenomenon with “secondary accent” (a, c); or: 

4, B. “Crypto-rhythmia”’ is an “‘aspect’’ co-ordinated with 
“secondary accent” and “hovering accent” in a narrower sense 
(d). 

5, A. “Secondary accent”’ is either an “‘aspect’’ co-ordinated 
with “hovering accent” in a narrower sense and “crypto- 
rhythmia”’ (d); or: 

5, B. “Secondary accent” is co-ordinated with ‘“‘crypto- 
rhythmia” as a phenomenon (e, ¢). 

Analyzing (1, B) more closely, it is obvious that the terms 
“secondary accent” and “crypto-rhythmia” here employed, are 
not identical with the same terms in (1, A). In (1, B) we are 
dealing with three different “aspects” of one phenomenon x; 
in (1, A) with two “phenomena” that are subdivisions of one 
superior phenomenon, all three being in fact “principles.” 
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Not to encumber the text with too many quotation marks, we 
shall hereafter use abbreviations, denoting the three principles of 
(1, A) by HA, SA, and CRh; the three aspects of (1,B) by ha, 
-sa, and crh. This explains the conclusions (4, B) and (5, A), 
which evidently refer to crh and sa as aspects of x. It also 
explains (4, A), which refers to CRh as a subdivision of HA. 
Conclusion (2) refers directly to sa, indirectly also to SA. The 
crux is in (3) and (5, B), which do not harmonize. In (3) we 
learn that the artificial accent imparted to the verse by HA may 
coincide with sa, that is, may fall on a syllable already marked 
by sa. But this artificial accent is only an expression for the 
presence of CRh; it follows that CRh covers sa. In that case, 
CRh and SA are either identical, which is impossible by (2) and 
(3), or SA is an intruder usurping part of the functions of CRh. 
We consequently have to eliminate SA as a principle of 
prosody by the Law of Parsimony, at least as far as removal 
of conflicts is concerned. We only retain sa in the mean- 
ing of (5, A). Weshall later arrive at the same conclusion 
over a different route. Of the two sub-principles of HA, 
therefore only CRh is left; i.e., from an experimental stand- 
point, HA and CRh are identical. This was already implied 
in (3). The conclusions (1, A) and (5, B) and what is drawn 
from (1, A) in (4, A) collapse. One more obscurity is cleared 
away. If sa is covered by CRh, and ha and crh fall under 
HA=CRh as a matter of course, it is seen that the phe- 
nomenon «x referred to in (1, B) must likewise be CRh, or, 
if we prefer the traditional expression, HA. We have, then, 
only one basic principle of prosody for verses ‘‘characterized by 
frequent conflict between (or reversal of) arsis and thesis” (p. 
24), and this principle is CRh. It works out in what is here 
divided into the three aspects of ha, sa, and crh. This is what 
the terminology of the author, experimentally speaking, finally 
comes to mean. 

We proceed to analyze the three “aspects,” and following 
the order in which the author takes up the matter, we turn to 
ha, “hovering accent,”’ in a narrower sense, first. 

The author starts out from Saran’s theory, from whose 
Deutsche Verslehre (pp. 206 f., 208 f.) he quotes extensively on 
p. 32 f. In his own words he sums up Saran’s standpoint thus— 
in the reviewer’s opinion, correctly: “ . . . It is possible for 
almost any syllable of a sentence, no matter how weak, given 
what Saran calls the proper Ethos—character of the whole—to 
stand in arsis position.” The author terms this “{almost] 
metrical anarchy.” Unfortunately, however, he then persuades 
himself that Saran “‘does not go so far, in actual application, as 
the above sentences might seem to indicate” (p. 33), and on p. 
34 he finds, indeed, that Saran’s theory “takes no account of 
versetzte Betonung in a foot containing a strong and a weak 
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syllable—a stem-syllable and its inflectional ending, for 
instance.”’ This plain contradiction of what had just been said 
seems unfounded in the face of the incisive discussion Saran 
gives op. cit., pp. 205 ff., of exactly such cases as the author 


must have in mind: “Abgésetzt wurd’ ich ... ,’* “Panzér, 
Schild, Bogen . . . ,” “Nebél und Nacht . . . ,” “Riiché den 
Schimpf deinés glorreichen Throns.” All these “feet” are 


meant to be iambic, and all of them, according to Saran, should 
be read with schwebende Betonung. The author’s error seems to 
have sprung, in spite of his own correct summary above, from 
an omission in a quotation from Saran, op. cit., p. 208 f., which 
is here repeated with the missing words inserted in italics: 
“(Die schwebende Betonung kommt iiberhaupt nur vor,] wo 
zwei Verssilben im Akzent, selbstverstindlich demjenigen der 
ihnen sukommenden Sprechart, fast gleich schwer, meist wohl 
auch fast gleich lang sein miissten . . . ” (p. 33). 

This sentence, in its mutilated form, has been made the basis 
of the whole further treatment of Saran’s theory. We find it 
restated, for instance, in this form (p. 90, cf. p. 34): “The theory 
of hovering accent, as Saran tells us [!], applies chiefly to cases of 
successive syllables possessing equal, or almost equal, duration 
and stress.’ It will be seen that the author’s omission con- 
cerning the Sprechart invalidates this formulation completely. 
The Sprechart, dependent on the Ethos, is the very backbone of 
Saran’s theory. It enables him, without further detours, to 
assign hovering accent even to such usually unaccented sylla- 
bles as here illustrated by -zer, ge-, -bel, -nes, -che. In the author’s 
formulation, his conception of Akzent is reduced to pure word- 
accent, his demand for syllables of ‘almost equal stress and 
duration”’ to the futile discriminations of Karl Philip Moriz or 
Benedix—the very writers whose absolute Schwereskala Saran 
refuted. And so also in actual application, where we find the 
theory “‘as set forth by Saran” (p. 34) limited by the author to 
verses containing, in succession, two or more “important mono- 
syllabic words,” as, for instance (p. 91 f.): 


“Thré stirn, mund, hals, wangen, brust,” 
or, 
“Und mit dem haupt, hut, knii, fuss, hand.” 


If Saran’s theory applied only to cases of this type, it might as 
well be left out of consideration altogether. It should be noted, 
however, also for the benefit of our further discussions, not only 
that Saran provides for hovering accent even in habitually unac- 
cented syllables, but also that he neither need nor can make a 
distinction between suffixes, prefixes, etc., on the one hand, and 
unaccented stem-syllables on the other, for in syllabication 


2 The grave accent (") is used to designate syllables showing accentual conflict. 
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there is absolutely no difference between, e.g., Ne-bel and 
dei-nes. 

We have arrived, then, at a definition of ka inarather narrow 
sense, indeed, the term being limited to denoting a device by 
which conflict between two or more accented monosyllables in 
succession, may be smoothed out. The limitation is perhaps 
convenient but quite arbitrary; /a is not an “aspect’’ of CRh but 
a peculiar apvlication. One might call this theory of ha the 
“‘pseudo-Saran theory.”’ Incidentally, Saran’s own standpoint 
has been outlined, which may be found of value in what follows. 

It is now apparent why, in the author’s view, the (pseudo- 
Saran) theory of ka “does not cover all eventualities,”’ and 
“needs a supplement” (p. 34). This supplement is to be sup- 
plied by the “theory of secondary (grammatical) accent, 
strengthened by that of artificial variation, ‘crypto-rhythmia’ ” 
(p. 37); so we return to the two “aspects” sa and crh. To illus- 
trate each briefly: ‘Ufer’ would give an instance of cri, ‘Rufer’ 
of sa. What is the difference? 

This leads us to go into a more detailed examination of SA 
and its status in the theory of verse, if only because the author 
bases his whole treatment of Weckherlin practically on nothing 
else. Professor Bright, whose views (as expounded chie‘ty 
in the book mentioned and in classroom lectures) he accepts as 
far as they take him, starts out from a well-known “pitch- 
doctrine,’ demanding that, in conflict, accentual arses in metri- 
cal thesis position be read in a higher pitch, while accentual 
theses in metrical arsis position be given the stress. Saran (op. 
cit., p. 206) remarks that this is also called “schwebende Beton- 
ung.”’ Given this principle, Professor Bright’s design is, chiefly, 
to show by instances taken from alliterative verse and the great 
English poets, what otherwise unstressed or more or less weakly 
stressed syllables may occur in arsis position. His answer is: 
all those bearing a natural secondary accent, and proceeding 
systematically, he furnishes a whole set of various types. To 
illustrate we take Byron, Childe Harold: 


“When hér war-sdéng was heard on Andalusia’s shore,” 
or Goethe: 

“Naht ihr euch wieder, schwankendé* Gestalten.” 
It will be seen that “secondary-accent theory” is in fact only a 
loose expression for “pitch-doctrine limited to, and by, the 


phenomena of natural secondary accent.”’ SA, then, is a theory 
of HA with certain restrictions. This is the underlying meaning 


* Secondary accent in a case like this is, of course, not only legitimate but 
without it modern prosody would be impossible. This phenomenon will no 
further concern us here. 
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of our conclusions (1, A) and (5, B) above. But if these restric- 
tions can be shown to be arbitrary in the true light of facts, if— 
which is really saying the same thing—the theory can be shown 
not to cover all the conflicts that must and may be smoothed 
out under the “metrical exigencies,” it collapses. 

The all-important question is, What syllables do bear 
“secondary accent”? For the purpose in view we utilize the 
author’s treatment of the matter (pp. 34 ff., 94 ff.). Briefly, the 
following five categories are given: (i) the second element in 
compounds, chiefly nominal: formations like ‘war-song,’ ‘house- 
hold,’ ‘earth-born’; (ii) secondary suffixes: formations like 
‘caterer,’ ‘godlike,’ ‘freedom’; (iii) inflectional endings,‘ as in 
‘closeted,’ ‘promises,’ ‘happiest’; (iv) verbal prefixes, as in 
‘prefer,’ ‘unwind’; (v) monosyllabic conjunctions, prepositions, 
pronouns, articles, etc. All the types of syllables here itemized 
are “perfectly available for ictus,’’ the pitch-doctrine being 
relied upon to remove all harshness that may result. 

It is plain that, in the establishment of these categories, not 
rhythmical considerations have provided the criteria but the 
study of word-formation, at any rate, in (i)-(iv); (v) alone pre- 
supposes such a thing as a sentence. One wonders in vain why, 
if sentence-accent may be varied in this group, variation in all 
other groups should be confined to pure word-accent. The 
phenomena of speech-rhythm and their place in poetic produc- 
tion have practically been ignored. We limit ourselves to 
pointing out two consequences. In the first place, no account 
is taken of cases illustrated, e.g., by two or more monosyllabic 
nouns in succession; in the second place, no account is taken of 
conflicts that may occur in dissyllabic stems, such as in English 
‘father,’ ‘brother,’ ‘feather,’ or in German ‘Ufer,’ ‘Winter,’ 
‘aber,’ etc. The latter is easily the more serious of the two 
shortcomings; in fact, it shows at a glance the fundamental 
inapplicability and artificiality of the criteria used by the origi- 
nators of the theory. To be sure, in Bright and Miller’s 
volume (p. 61) “‘nouns of relationship,’ such as ‘father,’ 
‘mother,’ ‘brother,’ etc., are quietly listed in the same category 
that includes formations like ‘lover,’ ‘butcher,’ ‘greater,’ 
‘smaller,’ etc. (The case of ‘feather’ is not considered.) But 
this classification is admissible only from a point of view of 
rhythm,—it completely ruins the very foundation of the SA 
theory, which is word-analysis. Rhythmically, of course, 
there is in present-day pronunciation absolutely no difference 
between ‘Ufer’ and ‘Rufer,’ for syllabication utterly fails to dis- 
tinguish between the second stem-syllable and the secondary 
sufhx. The morphological history of the two words is a matter 
apart and has nothing to do with the question. Nor is it possibie 


* This should read: “syllables containing ... ” 
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to explain the case of ‘Ufer’ by “analogy’’: this would presup- 
pose the very likeness of the two cases that it is meant to refute. 
A theory justifying conflict in the one type of word justifies it in 
the other. If not, it is not a theory. It may work, even to a 
wide extent, in a language like English, for obvious reasons— 
for in multisyllabic Romance words the theorist may easily 
detect a variety of prefixes and suffixes whose separation sup- 
plies a monosyllabic “stem.’’ However, a few little words like 
those instanced invalidate the theory even here, and what 
significance has a “‘working principle’ if we have a better 
theory, i.e., explanation of the facts. 

Now, the author has noticed these defects of the SA theory as 
readily as anybody. This is exactly why he tries to amend it by 
ha (in the pseudo-Saran sense) and crk. But he fails to realize 
that, in introducing crk—impossible without CRh—, he over- 
turns the whole question of SA. When an automobile has to be 
dragged by a horse, as far as the moving principles is concerned 
it ceases to be an automobile, it is merely a vehicle and the horse 
is its moving principle. In a more technical language, the 
author in superimposing CRh on SA, automatically eliminates 
the very principle by which he is trying to prove most of his 
contentions. What is left is the applications, the individual 
instances of sa; but we see now that they are, all of them, 
nothing but further illustrations of CRh, with the sole distinc- 
tion that they might also have been brought to light by another, 
defective method. Nor is there a difference in the origin of the 
two types. Are we to assume that a poet, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, would allow conflict in ‘Ufer’ for one reason and in 
‘Rufer’ for another? Even the author seems unwilling to do so 
(cf. pp. 103, 107). 

We come to the conclusion that there are not any three 
“aspects” of CRh; ha, sa, and crh are merely three arbitrary 
applications of one principle, limiting each other artificially. To 
ha alone special consideration might possibly be accorded, 
peculiar liberties being taken with monosyllabic words by 
poets before and after Weckherlin; but these liberties cannot be 
credited to any hovering-accent theory simply because they 
exist. What must be studied and understood is CRh exclusively, 
that is, the “basic principle.’ The author’s failure to recognize 
this inevitably leads to further complications in his treatment of 
Weckherlin which will come up for discussion below. 

We now turn to testing the results achieved by the methods 
analyzed in the foregoing. If any understanding of Weckher- 
lin’s versification is to be thought of, the technique of his 
predecessors must be examined, beginning with the kurze Reim- 
paare. It goes without saying (if anything does in metrics) 
that the author rejects Goedeke’s standpoint who would read 
the octosyllabic verse of Hans Sachs by pure word-accent, but 
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with four stresses so distributed that not more than two arses 
and two theses might immediately follow one another. Goedeke’s 
theory is dead nowadays. So are all natural-accent theories in 
which it has been restated, even Minor having changed his 
view (Nhd Metrik, *p. 346). Save for the position of one small 
group of scholars, the day has been carried by the principle of 
Arrhythmie, first expressed by Hépfner® as early as 1866 and 
given final form by Karl Helm, in 1895. It will be understood 
that the notion of rhythm in this concept refers to speech- 
rhythm, i.e., “arrythmia” signifies the absolute dominance of 
the (usually) iambic routine scansion over any grammatical 
accentuation. The author’s report on the battle that has been 
waged over this ground may on the whole be characterized as 
comprehensive, penetrating, lucid, and fair.’ Barring an 
occasional blunder such as on p. 22, where the Knittelvers is 
unhesitatingly identified with the verse of Hans Sachs, there is 
only one error of consequence—the misconstruction of Saran’s 
standpoint on which we had occasion to shed some light above. 
Saran’s theory will be seen to be most akin to that advanced by 
the author himself, and to orient the reader properly, it should 
have been given most careful attention. Of course, this would 
probably have resulted in an entirely different book. In the 
following, we shall try to compare the two positions more fully. 

For, now, it is exactly the principle of arrythmia to which 
the author takes exception, because it gives rise, he claims (p. 
30), “to verses which sound exceedingly harsh to modern ears.” 
To remedy the defect he introduces the “crypto-rhythmic”’ 
theory. We know from our previous discussion that, from an 
experimental point of view, the new term is only a synonym of 
“hovering accent in its broadest application.”” We now learn 
why and how it was formed, for asking, What is new in the 
theory? the answer is prompt that it must be more than the 
mere application of “hovering accent’”’ to smoothing out con- 
flicts—the author, of course, knows that such theories have 
been advanced before (cf. p. 30). The novelty consists in the 


* Ernst Hépfner, Reformbesirebungen auf dem Gebiele der Literatur des xvi. 
und xvii. Jhs. Programm. Berlin, 1866. 

* Karl Helm, Zur Rhythmik der kurzen Reimpaare des xvi. Jhs. Karlsruhe, 
1895. 

7 Except that we cannot approve of the presentation of Hépfner’s views in 
a mere footnote, p. 39 f. 

* We observe, however, that the author does not do justice to Witkowski 
when he claims (p. 40) that the latter “would not scan the kurze Reimpaare by 
the alternating technique” and makes him a Silbensdhler pure and simple (p. 55). 
As a closer scrutiny of his text would have revealed (in his edition of Gpitz’s 
Aristarchus, etc., Leipsic, 1888, p. 7), Witkowski argued, against Hépfner, in 
favor of some compromise between routine scansion (as the “basis’’) and word- 
accent, to be accomplished by hovering accent. Nor is Scherer correctly inter- 
preted (p. 57), who merely reflects Hépfner’s view. We agree, of course, that 
the term “‘Silbenzéhlung’’ was originated by a misconception. When we employ 
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psychological interpretation, for the author regards crypto- 
rhythmia as resulting from “the desire on the part of the poet to 
break away from the deadly monotony of ‘routine scansion,’ 
to which the kurze Reimpaare, in particular, are susceptible, and 
to which the courtly epics of the later MHG period were a prey, 
by introducing as much variation as possible” (p. 37; cf. p. 17). 
He ascribes this “desire’’ to all poets practising the technique of 
“irregular alternation’? (iambic or trochaic alternation with 
numerous reversed stresses) from about the fifteenth century on 
(p. 25), to Sebastian Brant as much as to Hans Sachs (p. 29 and 
passim), to Lobwasser as much as to Schede (p. 47 f.), and 
above all, of course, to Weckherlin (cf., e.g., pp. 37, 103, 107). 
Since it was, ‘‘perhaps, unconscious,’’ we had, perhaps, better 
} speak of a tendency than a desire. 

It is the universality of the principle that arouses suspicion. 
Granting “‘variation”’ (i.e., CRh in its psychological aspect) as a 
fact, two main theories are possible as to its origin. Either the 
tendency may have sprung up during the sixteenth century as an 
attempt at improving what Rebhun, for instance, felt to be an 
unsatisfactory technique; this would constitute a ‘‘crypto- 
rhythmic” extension of Paul’s assumption (PGr, *I1:2:87) and 
may be considered exploded, together with its foundation, 
by the statistical method.’ Or, “variation” may have de- 
veloped in direct modification of the late MHG epic verse. 
If so, it must have been a spontaneous growth, being re- 
discovered or re-experienced—in a larger or lesser degree—by 
each of the successive poets in question. This is about as 
much as the author claims, when, for instance, he con- 
tends (p. 37) that ‘fas Hans Sachs, with his numerous re- 
versed stresses, . . . was merely attempting to remove the 
monotony . . . of the late MHG period, so Weckherlin, in 
employing this same technique, was battling against the 
monotony which he knew must result from consistent adherence 
to the Opitzian law.’”’ Now, barring the reference to Weckher- 
lin, which introduces a new element, this view bears a striking 
resemblance to that expressed by Saran (0p. cit., pp. 300 ff.). 
The difference is, chiefly, that Saran, confining the proper use 
of “variation” to didactic, satirical, and humoristic literature, 
comes to view it as required by style, the natural agreement of 
“content” and “form.” Whereas the author, in order to free the 
poets of two centuries of the “badge of inferiority” (p. 30), 
seems satisfied to discover a variation of purely formal charac- 
ter. Both views are plausible. Nor do they exclude one 
another. At first blush, of course, we should feel tempted to 





it now, we may do so only in a loose sense, to denote a theory of versification 
demanding a certain number of syllables and not knowing what to do with 
alternation. Cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 300, 302. 

* Cf. Saran, op. cit., p. 303; the author reflects the same view, pp. 25 ff. 
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explain the author’s observation through Saran’s, but for the 
age of Hans Sachs this seems not necessary. There is only one 
sharp distinction which naturally follows, viz., that wherever 
the use of variation results in “Barbarei” as Saran calls it, in 
the author’s opinion it would still be justified. 

This applies chiefly to the main problem still before us: 
Weckherlin’s verse. The likeness of the two views is, in this 
particular instance, based on the author’s acceptance of Saran’s 
theory of Romance metrics, the character of which Weckherlin 
consciously tried to reproduce—as he understood it; the dis- 
similarity does not go beyond esthetic discriminations. Looked 
at from a different angle, the author merely tries to improve on 
Saran, and he proceeds to do so by pointing out phenomena 
which he, wrongly, claims are not reflected in Saran’s theory of 
hovering accent. So this takes us back to SA. It should be 
noted that in this connection, in the actual application of terms, 
the rubric of crh has to content itself with being “interpolated” 
in the category of “abnormal sentence-accent,” the fifth of 
SA (p. 107). 

First of all, it would seem that, in regard to the application of 
SA, the author has become the victim of a patent hysteron- 
proteron. He tacitly assumes that any or all of the cases studied 
by Professor Bright, may find their counterparts in any verse, 
nay, in any “foot” whatsoever, with conflicts righting them- 
selves automatically (cf. p. 95), simply because “the metri- 
cal exigencies demand it.” No wonder he encounters “an 
almost bewildering abundance of material’? (p. 96) when, 
after formulating his five categories and six sub-categories, 
he proceeds to excerpt Weckherlin in order to illustrate 
them! SA isat best a retrospective theory, arguing ex post 
facto, as Professor Bright, gathering his material from the 
great English poets, whose verse is our verse, amply proves. 
One cannot write an iambic poem in trochees and pass it off as a 
demonstration of ‘‘pitch-doctrine.’’ But this describes fairly 
accurately what Weckherlin is accused of having indulged in 
when we are called upon to appreciate “iambic tetrameters” 
like the following: 

“Weil die Géttin Ewré inbrinst” 
(Fischer, I, 76), 


“Pflegét in dés haféns aussgang”’ 
(tbid., 1, 208), 


“Euch ein Lob ind Liebépfer brennen” 
(ibid., I, 97). 


Had the author centered his whole research on CRh as such, he 
could not have fallen into this error. What is here said applies, 
of course, also to his examples of ha and crh. 
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There is only one way in which Professor Bright’s doctrine, 
well amended, to be sure, might have been turned to good use— 
if Weckherlin’s “metrical exigencies’ had been better under- 
stood. Here the author’s not quite critical acceptance of Saran’s 
view of French metrics has wrought havoc with his thinking!°— 
but how could he help accepting Saran, since, otherwise, the 
impressive chain from Sebastian Brant and earlier writers to 
Opitz would have been broken. If Weckherlin was a poet, if he 
was more, at any rate, than a mere rhymester—and who save a 
fanatic would deny that both his work, somehow, and his whole 
personality give him the superior title—then it stands to reason 
that he had only one basic principle of prosody, for both verses 
with and without conflict. The verses (Fischer, I, 218), 


“Thr menschen bawet einen Tempel,” 
and 
“Der aller Séldatén exempel,” 


must, rhythmically speaking, have sounded pretty much alike 
to him. Now, if SA smoothes out conflicts in the second verse, 
what functions do similar accents have in the first? There are 
three of them. It is only a question of the “metrical exigencies.” 
It is here contended and will be demonstrated presently, that, 
in Weckherlin, if we admit SA or HA or CRh (whatever we call 
it) at all, it must work in “correct’’ verses just as well as in 
“incorrect”? verses. As a matter of fact, this is what the author 
proves when he speaks, for instance, of the tendency the 
phenomena produce “‘to retard the verse and to endow it with a 
[well-adapted] gravity”, etc. (p. 92). But misled by Saran and 
blinded by Bright, he never suspects it. Thus it happens that, 
through the faulty application of a defective theory, he arrives 
after all at what is here regarded as the only possible reading of 
Weckherlin: that is, perhaps he does. Saran does not. 

Saran caught himself in his own theories. Stipulating a 
strictly alternating technique as the basis of Weckherlin’s verse, 
he had only “‘metrische Erhebung” and “‘metrische Driickung” at 
his disposal to produce a readable verse in case of conflicts, but 
he had no proviso for a verse without conflict. He reduces, 
against his will one might say, the whole question to the level of 
that of Hans Sachs, when he says: ‘“‘Fiir die neue Renaissance- 


© On p. 45, after quoting Minor (Nid Metrik, 'p. 38, *p. 45) at length, the 
author states that “Weckherlin and other poets of time apparently looked 
upon French metrics from this [accentuating] point of view.” However, he 
decides it does not matter much and continues making Saran’s strictly opposite 
theory the sole basis of his study (cf. pp. 13, 15 ff., 77 ff.). It makes all the 
difference in the world, for one does not have to side with Minor or Goedeke 
in order to recognize that Weckherlin’s conception of French versification is the 
one question vital to an understanding of his own verse. It is only to avoid any 
petitio principii that we take Saran’s view here for granted. 
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poesie, die nicht, wie die des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
satirisch-didaktische Dichtung war, passte der Staccatostil 
nicht mehr. Weckherlin’s Gedichte lesen sich schlecht”’ (op. cit., 
p. 311). Of course they do, if treated thusly. But where is it 
proven that the heavy staccato alternation of Hans Sachs— 
crypto-rhythmically camouflaged or not—is identical with the 
glissando alternation of French verses? And where is it proven, 
except by a vicious circle like the author’s, that Weckherlin 
scanned his French models, with all the metrical depressions and 
elevations on their side, by alternation? Why should he have 
opposed Opitz at all if he did?" Ronsard and Hans Sachs: 
Weckherlin would have laughed. He was a reformer, trying to 
kill the kurse Reimpaare as much as Opitz ever did, and no 
device or principle that would fit Sachs would fit him. 

To present the matter in a more technical form, Hépfner™ 
hit the nail on the head when he penned the words: “Von allen 

. ist es nur der eine Weckherlin gewesen, der die franzésische 
Metrik ganz und riicksichtslos der deutschen Poesie aufge- 
drungen und gegeniiber [i.e., to overcome] dem Rhythmus, den 
sprachwidrige Betonung zuwege brachte, die Auflésung alles 
Rhythmus mit Bewusstsein angestrebt hat’’ (italics ours). That 
is, Weckherlin’s “iambic tetrameter” is no tetrameter at all, 
but reads: 


with hovering accent carried to such an extreme that it becomes 
futile to try to mark the “‘feet’’ of routine scansion—cf. Goed- 
eke’s view of French metrics (not his application to Weckherlin). 
His trochees belong under the same principle. This also explains 
what troubled Minor so much, viz., why “iambic” and “tro- 
chaic” rhythms may so easily be mixed within the same poem, 
within the same verse: neither is distinctly recognizable. The 
anapests are no exception, with the sole distinction that they 
show a break after every third syllable, instead of after the 
eighth as in the “‘tetrameters”’ above. In this way only may we 
account for Weckherlin’s insistence on a smooth language, his 
opposition to “‘schlechte, harte und rawe ... Reden und 
Arten” (Preface, 1648). In fact, his verse was as different from 
Opitz’s before and after the enunciation of the latter’s law as it 
was from that of Hans Sachs. It certainly was more than mere 
syllable-counting: it was melody measured only by time. It 
was organ music, while Opitz preached “the music of the 
drum.” 


" We do not think that the author’s “‘minor bit of argument,”’ p- 79, foot- 
note 41, would hold either. It is based on a comparison between Weckherlin’s 


“Triumf,” etc., and his own English translation of it. But in translating, he 
simply had to adapt himself to the English law if we desired to b- understood. 
The preface of 1641 is unmistakable in this respect. 

"2G. R. Weckherlins Oden und Gesiinge, Berlin, 1865, p. 15. 
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So it is also a misconstruction which neither Saran has 
escaped (op. cit., p. 311) nor the author (pp. 62, 81 ff.), to speak 
of an “approach” of Weckherlin’s to the Opitzian law in the 
later editions of his poetry. On paper it looks that way, cer- 
tainly, but transformed into sound-waves the variants of 
1648 would have differed just as widely from the productions 
of Opitz’s metronome as they had before. Otherwise there 
would be a discrepancy between what the poet advocated (in 
the Prefaces) and what he practised that could only be explained 
by a surprising lack of critical judgment.” In this case, we have 
to accept the poet’s own testimony as correct. The only answer 
left is that there was no change in his reading. The fact that he 
did introduce emendations can only be attributed to a desire to 
improve the melody of his verses. Going over his poems again, 
he may have been surprised to note that, with a few alterations, 
he could suggest the actual sound-form of a verse far more 
definitely than his French theories had ever led him to suspect. 
Compare the 1616 version of the ““Triumf” with the same poem 
thirty-two years later (only the first stanza is here given): 


1616 
“Gleich wie, wan mit gleichlosem glantz 
Die Delische gétin gezieret 
Der sternen gewohnlichen dantz 
Vor der géter gesicht auffiihret, 
Sie mit ihrem kriftigen pracht 
Die fiinsternuss dem tag gleich macht”’ etc. 


1648 
“Gleich wie, wan mit gleichlosem glantz 
Die Géttin auss Delos gezieret 
Der sternen wunderreichen dantz 
In aller Gétter sahl auffiihret, 
Sie mit lieb und liechtreichem pracht 
Die fiinsternuss dem tag gleich macht” etc. 


A slight acceleration of movement in the 1648 version, and 
Weckherlin would not have “approached” Opitz, but he 
would have gone beyond him—approaching, indeed, the mod- 
ern, that is, the English, technique, which is about equally as 
far removed from him as from Opitz. All the effect Opitz’s 
“vermeynte gréssere Wissenheit” seems to have had upon his 
metrical ponderings, is to confirm him in his early prejudices 
(he was forty years old when the Poeterey came out). One 
cannot help musing that, had he been ten or twenty years 
younger, that is, had the just observed phenomena had time to 
work their way up to his consciousness before he died, he might 


8 Bohm’s contention (Englands Einfluss auf G. R. Weckherlin, Gottingen, 
diss. 1893), that Weckherlin’s “new” technique was due to the influence of English 
versification, would seem more acceptable, but it, too, presupposes that his 
reading of his own verse must have undergone a change too radical to have 
escaped his attention. 
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have reversed his entire metrical position, and Spenser’s, 
Shakespeare’s, and Milton’s verse would have become available 
—other cultural factors permitting—for German poetic produc- 
tion one hundred years before Klopstock and Goethe. After his 
death, in a foreign country, everything was lost. His poems 
were left, but the notation was missing. And even had his 
theories been understood: save for a “‘mutation”’ like the accel- 
eration just suggested, it would have proven steril, for as it stood 
it did defy, whatever Saran may say, the laws of Germanic 
speech-rhythm, and the very break-down of the Ethos-criterion 
in Weckherlin’s case proves it. There is no evolution possible 
beyond organ music, but a symphony may develop out of 
“the music of the drum,” and in time it did develop. 

After all, then, the author is right in insisting that Weckher- 
lin’s abhorrence of Opitz’s law must have sprung from a desire to 
avoid monotony, though he would have arrived at the goal more 
quickly had he thrown away his crutches and walked. There 
are strong indications that, as a matter of fact, he reads Weck- 
herlin’s poems very much as here proposed. On p. 90, for 
instance, discussing the pseudo-Saran hovering accent, he 
speaks of the “slower movement” which it imparts to the verse. 
In “iambic” lines like: 

“Aber dise siisse gotheit”’ 
(Fischer, I, 11), 
or 


“Ist mein starker schutz, und zuflucht” 
(ibid., I, 14), 


he discovers, by means of the secondary accent and crypto- 
rhythmia, “a slow, almost charming, stateliness’’ (p. 110). 
With all this, the reviewer is in full agreement, and it goes with- 
out saying that the author’s general estimate of Weckherlin, 
given in the conclusion of his “Conclusion,” is likewise deemed 
substantiated. The radical difference is brought out in the sub- 
title of the monograph, pronouncing Weckherlin “the embodi- 
ment of a transitional stage in German ‘uetrics.’”’ The 
transitional stage (between the late MHG epic technique and 
Opitz) is here confined to the verse of the kurze Reimpaare. 
Weckherlin must be regarded as a stray development—strike 
him from the list, he leaves no gap. On the other hand, it is true 
that, had it not been for the technique of Hans Sachs e¢ al., he 
probably would never have taken refuge with the French. Not 
only was he urged to his own reform by the very uncouthness of 
this technique, it also made the step he was taking in one respect 
appear small to his mind. Others, as, e.g., Schede, had of course 
prepared the way. This does not alter the fact, however, that 
his particular technique was fundamentally different from any 
that preceded it. 
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There remains the early part of the book. The author gives 
a lucid summary of the history of German versification, designed 
to show its consistent development from the purely accentuating 
technique of the alliterative verse through the successive stages 
of the Otfrid verse and early and classical MHG technique to the 
stage from which our investigation took its start. It would 
hardly pay to go into details now, but it may be mentioned that, 
of course, the author is an adherent of the four-beat theory 
as regards alliterative poetry; though he retains Sievers’ five 
types with some qualifications. The most recent discussion of 
the problem has come from Professor W. E. Leonard in his 
study “Beowulf and the Nibelungenlied,’’* who is likewise a 
champion of the four-beat theory. 

In matters of form, a few things have to be pointed out, 
especially a disturbing lack of accuracy in quotations from Ger- 
man texts. This refers to both typographical errors and 
omissions of words. The thoughtful reader may correct most of 
them easily in his own copy, but he is helpless when “Aus- 
spriiche” is substituted for ““Anspriiche” (p. 39), “Bewegung” 
for “Erwigungen” (p. 53), and “akzentuiert gemacht” for 
“akzentuierend gemildert”’ (ibid.). If the title of Weckherlin’s 
“‘Panegyricke” (Fischer, ITI, 3 ff.) had to be cited full-length in 
its own archaic spelling, why should there be four misprints in 
two lines (p. 60, footnote 4), not counting small letters for 
capitals, commas, and hyphens? Sievers’ retraction of his 
early views on the kurze Reimpaare, was given PBB 28, 458, not 
23 as stated on p. 21, footnote 48. Witkowski’s edition of 
Opitz’s Aristarchus and Buch von der Deutschen Poeterey 
appeared 1888, not 1883 as stated on p. 39 and in the Bibliog- 
raphy. Adolf Puschmann’s Griindlicher Bericht, second edi- 
tion, appeared in 1596, not 1796 as we read on p. 28, footnote 72. 

The Bibliography is scholarly, giving all that is necessary, 
no more no less. It has to be supplemented, though, by numer- 
ous references in footnotes, e.g., on pp. 14, 20, 22, 26 ff., 48, 70. 
The second edition of Minor’s Nhd Metrik (1902) seems to have 
escaped the author’s attention. 

There is no index of names. 

H. W. NoRDMEYER 


LaSalle, Til. 


4 University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 1919, No. 2: 
cf. especially, pp. 122-149. Professor Leonard informs me that he is going to 
continue his argument in the same publication. 


, * 
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Vestnorske Maalfére fyre 1350, II. Sudvestlandsk, 2. Indre 
Sudvestlandsk. Faréyamaal. Islandsk. Fyrste Bolken. Av 
Marius Hegstad. Med 4 Facsimilia. Kristiania, 1916. 
Pp. iv+214. 

In the present work Professor Hegstad continues his 
investigations into West Norwegian as represented in the 
charters down 1350. The author’s introductory study in this 
series dealt with Latin script in the Old Norwegian language; 
this appeared in 1906; a review of it was published in this Jour- 
nal, Vol. VIII, pp. 602-605. The first volume of Hegstad’s 
investigations gave his results for Northwest Norwegian (1907). 
Part I of Volume II did the same for the dialects of the extreme 
southwest of Norway, mainly Ryfylke, Jederen, and Dalerne.' 
The present one covers the so-called Inner Southwestern dia- 
lects.* As the above given title shows, it is the author’s purpose 
to include in the series like investigations for the charters of 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland. The successive issues are 
published by the Christiania Scientific Society in the usually 
attractive form of that series. The accompanying facsimiles 
are beautiful reproductions of selected charters for the regions 
under consideration. In the present volume they are three 
from the Norwegian Governmental Archives, representing 
Finne, Voss (1383), Bjelland, Setesdalen (1439), and Bergen 
(1520), and one from the Arnamagnean Collection in Copen- 
hagen, facs. 23, no. 14 for Austreim, Sogn (year 1344). 

The author first gives a list of the charters used followed by a 
discussion of their trustworthiness as representing true dialect; 
he points out, e.g., the influence of Northwest Norw. models 
and he holds that the cathedral chapter at Bergen wrote in that 
form. He, however, recognizes the possibility that similarities 
may be in part due to the fact that Bergen Norwegian in that 
period stood relatively closer to Northw. Norw. than it does 
today. In the presentation of the material which then follows 
the author gives first the results for original chapters and copies 
from before 1350; this is then supplemented by a discussion of 
Middle Norw. conditions. Finally a rather full account is 
given of present-day dialects in respect to the phonological or 
inflexional features under discussion. The last is based upon 
the limited number of existing special dialectal investigations 
augmented by private and unprinted notes and dialect texts. 
The following general facts may first be noted. 

1 and 2.4 U-umlaut of & before retainedu is complete, but 
not that of dé. Original 4 appears as a (gafum) by the side of o 
(toxum). 


« “se*l See review Publications of the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study, III, pp. 220-223. 

? That 1s the charters for Sogn, Voss, Hardanger, Hordaland, Agder, Setes- 
dalen, Robyggjelag and Southwestern Telemarken. 

’ Author’s numbering, pp. 210-211, and in the body of the work. 
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3and 4. J-umlaut of a is e, that of é prevailingly so. 

5. Regularly pann, pat, and par. 

7. The privative particle is usually 4 as we should expect, 
but sometimes 6. 

8. The svarabhakhti vowel (before r) is rare. It appears 
from the close of the XIII C. now and then (as e, i, a, 0, u). 

10. The vowels of end syllables are usually i, wu, now and 
then e, 0, but without regard to the principle of vowel-harmony. 

15. Usually pt in such words as apir and eptir.; in some 
charters ft. 

The following comments on special points are here offered; 
the numbers are to § and number of author’s note. 

Note 184. The problem of u-umlaut is complicated by the 
fact of traditional writing; the author notes this for Allum: 
the capital A appealed more to the eye and so one continued to 
write it though one pronounced O. Now this may to some 
extent also have favored the writing of allum instead of ollum; 
the list of unumlauted forms offered cites a proportionately 
large number of cases of allu and allum. 

Note 207. ON. é is to-day in Inner Sogn a high e (é) or 
open i (z).4 With regard to the dialect of Aurland it may be 
noted, that not all words listed have é or 1. Thus always fekk 
not fikk, as in the rest of I S; also for the other words both forms 
are used in Aurland, as helt and hilt, jekk and jrkk, gret and 
grét; letta and litta. The word brev may be heard with both eand 
é. 

Note 213. The modern representatives of ON. igdér, ige 
in compounds are given as i jérkveld for Sogn, i j@rkveldé fo 
Voss and Hardanger, etc. For Sogn there is also the form 7 
jerkveld, which is the regular Aurland form. As to the writing 
brydleup, ‘wedding,’ for Sogn, Voss and Hardanger, it seems to 
me doubtful if the diphthong is ever ew in Sogn in this word, 
rather brydlaup and brydieup. I may add that in Aurland the 
names ON. Gudleikr and *Gudveigr are Gilllaik and Gidv. 

Note 219. For ON. bjarga may be given, with cited dialectal 
forms berga and bjerga, also the form berja for South Sogn, i.e., 
Aurland (us ja eg ska berja meg no") by the side of bjerga. 

Note 234. It seems to me the diphthongal form eu is, in the 
regions indicated, only heard when in position of strong sen- 
tence-stress; the form is usually eu or au. See above to Note 213. 

Note 267. In the main charters old p¢ is usually written pt. 
See above. But in other charters there is much vacillating, for 
which the author suggests the explanation that some dialects 
may have pronounced ft, others pt. In Middle Norw. charters 
ft decidedly gains the upper hand. One is therefore, it seems to 


‘I have discussed this somewhat fully in my Phonology of the Dialect of 
Aurland, §§7 and 60-61. See also scope of ¢ and ¢ in §11. 
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me, brought to the inference that also in the less trustworthy 
charters of the ON. period the frequent use of ft represents 
merely a growing tendency, coming in from ENw. influence. 
In the M. Nw. period, then, this was aided further by Danish 
and Swedish influence. The author instances from Sogn and 
Voss the very interesting writings efptir, of pt, afptan, efptan, 
by the side of after, eptir, etc., and he concludes that the pronun- 
ciation with bilabial f still existed in a considerable part,(possibly 
most) of Southwest Norwegian. I am inclined to think this 
conclusion correct and that the spellings cited tend to prove it 
for the dialects in question as late as 1340. One must, however, 
recognize that the proof is not absolute; the forms cited may be 
hybrid spellings; the old spelling eptir, which still prevailed 
sometimes, gave way entirely to the new spelling eftir, but in 
some cases resulted in a mixed for. : efptir. Of course the hybrid 
spelling might just as well have taken the form Pf, epftir, but 
this is apparently nowhere found. I regard this as significant. 
Had it been merely so many cases of orthographic irregularity 
we should probably have had some cases of pf by the side of 
fp. The bilabial quality of the spirant seems, therefore, to gain 
added evidence in the consistent writing fp. The region where 
pt maintains itself today is mainly within Nordhordland in the 
north half of Southwest Norw. as shown in Note 269.° 

Note 299. With regard to that very characteristic thing in 
West Norw. the diphthongization of old long vowels the author 
finds that the dialect of Lerdal in Sogn stands nearest to Ice- 
landic, while that of Setesdalen is closest to Faroese conditions; 
in the former two there is least of diphthongation, while in the 
latter it is most far-reaching. It is of course very difficult to 
ascertain when this change began. Such a writing as tuau 
aura, apl. (<tudé aura) for the date 1328 is extremely uncertain 
evidence; twau would seem to be a case of anticipating the 
following au-. The same charter has the writing saugdu, 
where au could only stand for ¢ it would seem—hence tuau=tug 
probably. Similarly the writing haolfuo (1358) probably does 
not represent haulfu but helfuo, for the modern pronunciation 
here is halvo. Also ao occurs for @ in, e.g., saoghum (Voss, 1468). 
The writing maoithe, (Sogn 1529), ‘ON. mdétti, | regard as= 
motte; the modern dialectal metta shows early shortening 
before ##. The two cases cited of au for old 4 are not to me con- 
vincing; bawdom (=ON. bddum), and awff (=ON. 4), probably 
stand for the pronunciations bgdom and @; but the writing awff is 
strange. It is possible that here we may have to assume au 
(auv?). While therefore rounding of 4>¢@ is evidenced around 
1300, I cannot see that there is much evidence of diphthonga- 
tion of ¢as early as late ON. 


5 In the south half West Agder and Setesdalen have p/, so skapt, lopl, etc. 
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Note 332. Under loss of vowel in unstressed syllables the 
ON. norrenn, later norrenn and noren becomes in M. Nw. 
times the form morn, and, by adding -sk, analogy to other 
adjectives designating nationality), finally the form nornsk. 
The author finds this form first late in the XV century. In this 
connection I shall note the fact of the contraction of rnmsk to rsk 
in much earlier time as in Konungs Skuggsj4. Am. 243 B a, 
facsimile edition, p. 67 line 19. Cp. Noreen Altisl. u. altnorw. 
Gr. § 281, 8. 

Under regressive assimilation it is to be noted that modern 
dialectal i < pt, ft, is in evidence as early as 1332 for Voss, e.g., 
e.g., @lir (=ettir<eftir), while the assimilations »n<ad and 
li <id (limited in SW. Norw.) is found as early as 1338 and 1340. 

I have observed very few misprints: on p. 180, in speaking 
of the change of gender of the nouns, /aust, vér and sumar, the 
sentence in lines 9-10: Yvergangen fraa mankyn til inkjekyn 
tek te aa syna seg i skrift umkr. 1400, should be: Y. fraa inkjekyn 
til mankyn, etc.; in Note 285, line 3 maktiga should be mektige. 

The very great importance of these investigations for Nor- 
wegian linguistic history cannot be toostrongly stressed. It is 
hoped that the continuations may follow regularly as planned 
down to the completion of the whole work. 

GEorRGE T. FLom. 





